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This article gives a survey of the important questions which scholars have 
faced during the last twenty-five years, as they have attempted to reconstruct the 
life of Jesus. The conceptions of Jesus bequeathed by the nineteenth century are 
briefly indicated, and the apologetic interests which dominate most biographies of 
Jesus are shown. The critical historical approach is carefully described, and such 
problems as Jesus’ eschatological views, the relation of Jesus to the Jewish and the 
gentile culture of his day, and the more critical valuation of our sources for learning 
about Jesus, are discussed. 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, Christendom’s in- 
terest in the life and teaching of Jesus had crystallized along 
certain well-defined lines. The literature on the subject was 
now considerable in extent and varied in character. Especial- 
ly in Germany, it had been accumulating rapidly during the 
latter part of the preceding century in response to a new 
critical interest that had awakened the curiosity and stimu- 
lated the activity of investigators. Although several scholars 
had attempted to estimate constructively the more recent 
findings of critical inquiry, these studies had not produced 
general satisfaction. The problem of a final “Life of Jesus” 
was far from solved by the opening of the twentieth century. 


I 
The preceding centuries had bequeathed to the twentieth 
a varied heritage. Within Roman Catholicism biographical 
interest in Jesus had developed certain clearly recognizable 
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types. The story of his life had been vividly portrayed in the 
language of art. Worshippers gazed upon the picture of the 
Christ-child, they beheld the God-man ministering as a good 
shepherd, blessing little children, and feeding the poor, they 
saw him in heavenly glory on the mountain of transfiguration, 
they bowed in reverence before him hanging on the cross, 
and they witnessed scenes symbolic of his triumphant resur- 
rection. Pictured in this realistic fashion, in its art, its music, 
and its ritual, the story of Jesus’ career had been written into 
the heart of Catholic piety more effectively than would have 
been possible through the medium of any printed page. 

Yet Catholic Christianity was not entirely lacking in 
books whose authors also depicted vividly the story of Jesus’ 
life primarily for the purpose of making him an object of 
adoration and a source of emotional uplift. These books, 
written in the interest of practical piety, drew their inspira- 
tion more largely from the area of mystical contemplation 
and pious fancy than from any attempt at historical research. 
An edifying legend was as appropriate in such a work as was 
the most certainly verifiable fact in an ancient source. Lives 
of Jesus, composed in this spirit, produced essentially the 
same effect as did the Jesus of Roman Catholic art and ritual. 
This Jesus of popular piety was still a familiar figure in the 
Roman Catholicism of the early twentieth century. 

In very similar fashion within Protestantism also, Jesus 
had been made to serve the interests of edification. To be 
sure, Protestants could not appropriate the art and ritual of 
Catholicism, and their exaltation of the authority of the 
Scriptures made it necessary to discard the apocryphal leg- 
ends with which Catholic piety had so extensively supple- 
mented the gospel narratives. But in the New Testament 
gospels themselves, Protestants, like their Catholic contempo- 
raries, found a Jesus who was a fitting object of adoration 
and worship. The dominating incentive prompting one to 
rehearse the story of his life was a desire to portray him as 
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the adorable Christ of faith. Even as late as the close of the 
nineteenth century, this type of “Life of Jesus” was still wide- 
ly in demand within Protestantism. Its popularity had as yet 
been very little disturbed by the new scientific and historical 
interests that had grown up during the latter part of the 
century. 

There was still another distinct type of “Life of Jesus” 
that had become very well known before the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It had been created by orthodox scholars 
in an effort to counteract the disturbing results that seemed 
likely to attend the critical researches of the more liberal 
school that had emerged, especially within Protestantism, 
during the nineteenth century. These authors were concerned 
to preserve a Christ worthy of faith and worship, but they 
employed the method of the apologist for christological dog- 
ma. Practical piety had not fed upon logic; it had rested on 
an attitude rather than on an argument. Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant pietistic feeling relied on argument for the 
godhead of Jesus, for his sinlessness, or for the truth of any 
item in theology. Conviction was produced by means of vivid 
portrayal. But the apologetic biographer of Jesus adopted a 
different course. He wrote to defend doctrines about Jesus at 
every point in the story of his career where the new criticism 
might cast doubt upon the elaborate christological structure 
of orthodoxy. Among both Catholics and Protestants the 
apologetic type of “Life” had gained wide vogue by the close 
of the nineteenth century. 

It was the critical method of study that constituted the 
great contribution of the nineteenth century to the twentieth. 
At the outset criticism had been concerned primarily with the 
problem of miracle, and its point of departure had been dis- 
satisfaction with current christological dogma. It questioned 
both the dogma of an infallible Scripture, and the miraculous 
features in the gospels. The truth of religion was sought in 
the realm of the moral and spiritual. Strauss’ Life of Jesus in 
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Germany, Renan’s in France, and the anonymous Ecce Homo 
in England, are outstanding examples of this new tendency. 
These books were still in circulation at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, and others of similar type were occasion- 
ally appearing, yet among critical scholars this deliberate an- 
tagonism to the miraculous had been giving place to other 
interests. The crass supernaturalism of orthodoxy was no 
longer laboriously berated; it was practically ignored, as con- 
structive work along critical lines was attempted in new fields 
of research. 

Perhaps the most significant heritage which the nine- 
teenth century bequeathed to the twentieth was its critical 
study of the New Testament books, particularly of the gos- 
pels, as sources of information about the life and teaching of 
Jesus. This line of investigation had been pursued with vigor 
all through the latter part of the nineteenth century, and its 
more substantial results had come to be regarded as a per- 
manent possession of scholarship. Its principal findings were 
to the effect that the Gospel of John was a late and arbitrary 
work, in comparison with the other three gospels. Matthew 
and Luke were believed to have been of later origin than 
Mark, which had constituted one of their principal sources. 
In addition to Mark they had also employed another body of 
common material termed the Logia (later called ‘“‘Q”) which 
seemed to most scholars to be a homogeneous body of ma- 
terial assignable to an original single document. Some critics, 
however, thought that it might have been a multiple source. 

Still another gift from the nineteenth century was an en- 
larged acquaintance with later Jewish literature. When 
canonicity had been the accepted test of historical worth, 
students of the life of Jesus would pass directly from the Old 
Testament to the New. In the Old they discovered prophecies 
referring to the coming of Christ, and in the New they saw the 
fulfilment of prophecy. But during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, diligent search had been made into the later 
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Jewish books, with a view to reconstructing the history of the 
Jewish people in the time of Jesus himself. By the close of the 
century, scholars had not only attained a keener appreciation 
of the total life of the Jewish people contemporary with Jesus, 
but their attention had been arrested by one particular phase 
of this later literature, namely the apocalyptic books. Those 
expectations of a sudden coming of the end of the present 
world and the advent of a Messiah who would be revealed di- 
rectly out of heaven, seemed especially important for the in- 
terpretation of the similar type of thinking so apparent in the 
gospels. 
I 


Such were the main characteristics of the setting in which 
students of the life of Jesus found themselves at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century.’ The variety of work that has 
been done during the last twenty-five years has been almost 
wholly a result of the continuation of one or another of these 
earlier interests. Nor is there a single one of them that has 
lacked a champion. Apparently the world of scholarship has 
been so engrossed in the pursuit of those particular problems 
that were bequeathed to the twentieth century by its pred- 
ecessor, that little energy has been left for strictly new crea- 
tive endeavor. 

Lives of Jesus in which edification constitutes the prin- 
cipal motive of the author continue to appear with amazing 
frequency. In Catholicism, the recent book by the Italian 
Papini’ overshadows all rivals, but the more recent work of 
the Spaniard Miro* might well prove a strong competitor. 


* An excellent critical summary of nineteenth-century study on the life of Jesus 
has been made by A. Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Tiibingen, 1906; 2. Aufl, 
1913), translated by W. Montgomery, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (London, 
IQIO). 

?G. Papini, La Storia di Cristo (Firenze, 1922), translated by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Life of Christ (New York, 1923). 

*G. Miré, Figures of the Passion of Our Lord, translated from the Spanish by 
C. J. Hogarth (New York, 1924). 
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Neither writer has the slightest concern with historical study 
in the critical sense of the word, but each gives free play to 
his own artistic imagination. And the result in each case is a 
characteristically medieval picture of a Jesus vividly por- 
trayed to the emotions and capable of stimulating a medieval 
type of mystical feeling. Modern Catholicism has also pro- 
duced some recent examples of the apologetic type of life of 
Jesus.* The authors of these books show familiarity with the 
problems that have been raised by critical scholars. Yet none 
of the modern study is allowed to interfere in the least with 
standard items in orthodox christological dogma. Historical 
criticism is recognized only that it may be refuted, and it is 
refuted by summary dismissal, in order that the postulates of 
traditionalism may stand without disturbance. 

In Protestant circles, Jesus as an object of popular reli- 
gious idealism has been widely and variously exploited during 
the last quarter century. There is hardly an area of modern 
religious interest where Jesus has not been himself made the 
ideal modern man. The increasing variety and complexity of 
life within Protestantism in recent years has furnished a great 
many different garments with which to adorn the figure of 
Jesus. Every shade of modern activity which has behind it 
the inspiration of a religious impulse depicts Jesus in accord- 
ance with its own immediate interests and ideals. He is made 
the authoritative teacher for a modern social order, or even 
an examplary social reformer himself. Some interpreters 
have made him the ideal pacifist, while others would see in 
him the ideal belligerent. At other times he becomes an ideal 
for the man of affairs, or the model for a Y.M.C.A. worker. 
In short, whatever one thinks the ideal Christian for today to 


‘For older books of this class see Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
pp. 294f. Recent typical illustrations are A. Dufourcq, La Révolution religieuse. 
Jésus. 5e éd. (Paris, 1924); A. Reatz, Jesus Christus, Sein Leben, seine Lehre und 
sein Werk (Freiburg, 1924). 
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be in one’s own particular area of experience and activity, it 
is natural and proper to make Jesus just that sort of person.” 

The apologetic “Life of Jesus” has perpetuated itself also 
among Protestants, where today it has perhaps even a wider 
vogue than among Catholics. Mechanically, it is constructed 
by carefully weaving together all four of the gospel records 
into one harmonious whole. Apparent discrepancies or con- 
tradictions are explained away, canonicity being regarded as 
an adequate test of historicity. Even when this traditional 
view of scriptural authority is not explicitly affirmed, it still 
operates unconsciously and effectively. The dependability of 
the gospel records, just because they are the gospels, is a 
fundamental consideration, and the aim of a “Life of Jesus” 
is mainly christological. An author writes to show that his- 
tory supports all of the traditional tenets of christological 
doctrine. Even though slight concessions may now and then 
be made to critics of the gospels, or to doubters of miracles, 
the main features of traditionalism are still preserved.° 

In contrast with these conservative survivals the twen- 
tieth century has witnessed a vigorous propaganda for the 
contention that Jesus never lived at all. In the first decade 
of the century this skeptical movement, which had not been 
lacking, however, in the nineteenth century, came to new life. 
It first appeared in Germany and in England, and more re- 

* There is almost no limit to the number of such books. Some of the most glar- 
ing recent examples. are V. G. Simkhovitch, Toward the Understanding of Jesus 
(New York, 1921), who in the fashion of Tolstoi paints the pacifist Jesus, whose 
very death was due to his rigid anti-militarism; Bruce Barton, The Man Nobody 
Knows (New York, 1925), to whom Jesus seems a typical modern hustler; Mary 
Austin, A Small Town Man (New York, 1925), who would have one believe that 
Jesus was a typical religious mystic. These writers do not trouble themselves “to 
utilize critical literature,” as Simkhovitch naively confesses. They would seem to 
have a native intuition for understanding Jesus that makes critical historical scru- 
tiny of sources quite unnecessary. 

* An excellent example is the popular David Smith, The Days of His Flesh (8th 
ed., New York, 1910) ; or, somewhat less thorough-goingly traditional, A. E. Garvie, 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus (London, 1907). Here belongs also the more re- 
cent A. C. Headlam, The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ (Oxford, 1923). 
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cently it has been revived in France.’ Its main contention is 
that the Jesus of the gospel story is too thoroughly a God 
ever to have been a real man. The evolutionary process of 
early Christian history, in its thinking about Jesus, moved not 
from his humanity to his diety, as critical students of the gos- 
pels during the latter part of the nineteenth century had come 
to believe. What really occurred, one is told, was the hu- 
manizing of a deity Jesus already worshipped by disciples, 
and the creation of stories about his earthly career for the 
purpose of making him more concrete and real, and so more 
significant for his followers. But this skeptical school has 
never been large, nor does its prestige seem likely to increase. 


III 


Writers upon the life of Jesus who have taken up seriously 
the task of carrying forward the work of historical criticism, 
in its application to the study of the life of Jesus, have per- 
formed some significant tasks during the past quarter cen- 
tury. Perhaps the outstanding feature of their work has been 
an effort to rewrite the story of Jesus’ career on the basis of 
the nineteenth century’s literary criticism of the gospels. An 
outstanding effort in this direction is the work of Oskar Holtz- 
mann, which appeared in 1rgo1.° He selected the Gospel of 
Mark as the basis for his historical reconstruction of Jesus’ 
life and teaching, and into the Markan scheme he endeavored 
to weave all elements in tradition which seemed to him 
worthy of credence when subjected to a thorough-going proc- 
ess of literary criticism. The Gospel of John was set aside as 
practically valueless, and material that might be attested only 

* This discussion up to 1912 is summarized in S. J. Case, The Historicity of 
Jesus (Chicago, 1912); C. Guignebert, Le Probléme de Jésus (Paris, 1914). The de- 
bate has been renewed in France by P. L. Couchoud, Le mystére de Jésus (Paris, 
1924), whose skepticism is refuted by M. Goguel, Jésus de Nazareth. Mythe ou 
Histoire (Paris, 1925). Couchoud has been joined by the Danish literateur Georg 
Brandes, Sagnet om Jesus (Copenhagen, 1925). 

® Das Leben Jesu (Tiibingen, 1901), translated by J. T. Bealby and M. A. Can- 
ney, The Life of Jesus (New York, 1904). 
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in sections peculiar to either Matthew or Luke was used with 
caution. But the non-Markan sections common to Matthew 
and Luke (the Logia) were accepted as important supple- 
ments to Mark. 

One easily distinguishes a second type of critical “Life” 
which shows deference more especially for the Logia, and 
which makes Mark secondary. Typical of this interest and 
very influential for subsequent work, were the lectures of 
Harnack published in 1900 under the title What Is Chris- 
tianity?° In the section dealing with Jesus and the gospels, 
he is discovered to have been a teacher of moral and spiritual 
idealism such as one meets in the Sermon on the Mount, 
rather than a prophet of impending judgment as pictured in 
the thirteenth chapter of Mark. Jesus’ message about the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, together with 
his own ideal life of sonship and brotherhood, are made cen- 
tral in this type of critical “Life of Jesus.” Interest in recover- 
ing the historical Jesus is accompanied by a further interest 
in defining his significance for religion today. His worth is 
estimated in Ritschlian fashion, to the effect that he has the 
value of God for us. This is to be seen either in the moral and 
spiritual quality of his own person, as contemplation of him 
produces reverence and appreciation on the part of the dis- 
ciple, or it appears in the modern human life which he lived. 
While the critical interest is uppermost, an apologetic strain 
still more or less faint, survives. 

Modernism within the Catholic Church has been an in- 


® Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 1900), translated by T. B. Saunders, 
What Is Christianity? (New York, 1901). This line of development has produced a 
large number of books with emphasis on the moral and spiritual leadership of Jesus 
depicted largely in terms of the content of the Logia representation but infused more 
or less with Ritschlian tendencies. Only a few representative titles of more recent 
date need be mentioned, e.g., W. Heitmiiller, Jesus (Tiibingen, 1913); P. Wernle, 
Jesus (Tiibingen, 1916); C. Piepenbring, Jésus Historique (2me éd. Paris, 1922), 
translated by Lilian A. Clare, The Historical Jesus (New York, 1924); P. Chiminelli, 
Gest di Nazareth. Studio critico-storico (2da ed. Roma, 1921); G. A. Barton, Jesus 
of Nazareth (New York, 1922); E. I. Bosworth, The Life and Teaching of Jesus 
(New York, 1924). 
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teresting phenomenon of the twentieth century. Though it 
produced no formal “Life of Jesus’”® its representatives con- 
cerned themselves very immediately about him and his sig- 
nificance. They accepted the results of literary criticism, and 
combined therewith a concern to preserve the religious value 
attaching to Christendom’s memory of Jesus. They accomp- 
lished this end by distinguishing between a “Christ of faith” 
and a “Christ of history.” The latter, they believed, was to 
be seen in his truest form in the Logia and the Gospel of 
Mark. Later evangelists, and John in particular, were more 
interpretative and less historical. But for religion, the super- 
natural Christ of faith was just as real a figure as the his- 
torical Jesus. This was the Christ according to the Spirit, who 
was the adequate ground of Christian faith in all ages. But 
into any disciple’s description of the Christ of faith, when 
portrayed as a historical character, there might enter legend- 
ary elements due to the interpreter’s fancy or to logical de- 
ductions of his own making. Thus arose a Christ of legend 
and a Christ of dogma. What critical literary study of the 
gospels gave one was the Christ of history. Had a modernist 
written a “Life of Christ” it would have been at least pro- 
fessedly and intentionally of the critical literary type.” 
When literary criticism of the gospels was supplemented 
by a study of later Jewish books, a striking similarity was 
observed between the interest of certain Jewish writers in the 
hope of an early end to the present age and the teaching of 
Jesus relative to the inauguration of a new Kingdom of God 
in apocalyptic fashion. The extent to which this imagery ap- 
peared in the gospel of Mark was stressed by several writers 
who made it the key to a reconstruction of the history of 
Jesus and his teaching. This feature of Mark had already 


A. Loisy, Jésus et la tradition évangelique (Paris, 1910), belongs among the 
“eschatologists,” even though the author is a notable Catholic modernist. 


" This position is set forth in The Programme of Modernism translated from 
the Italian by G. Tyrrell (New York, 1908). 
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been recognized for several years, but it was brought unique- 
ly into prominence in 1906 by Schweitzer in Germany, and 
was made central for a study of Jesus by Loisy in his two 
volumes on the Synoptic Gospels” in 1907. Among English 
scholars it was championed even by Professor Sanday of Ox- 
ford, whose Life of Christ in Recent Research also came out 
in the year 1907. This was the dominant interest among 
critical scholars in their discussions about Jesus until atten- 
tion was diverted into other channels by the events of the 
year 1914.°° 

This emphasis upon the eschatological side of Jesus’ 
thinking involved the necessity of special inquiries into his 
so-called self-consciousness. In the method of Harnack and 
the Ritschlian school generally, the religious experience of 
Jesus was modeled after the pattern of present day religious 
experience, where moral and spiritual ideals are the upper- 
most consideration. But when Jesus was transferred into a 
primitive Palestinian society where eschatological hopes were 
dominant, there was need for a new reading of his own mental 
processes. One now began to ask whether his temperament 
was normal, or whether he was an ecstatic visionary. Study 
of his psychology was now in order, and it became necessary 
to raise problems regarding his psychic health. 


IV 


Among developments more distinctively original to the 
twentieth century has been a new interest in the problem of 
the relation between Jesus and his contemporaries. Tradi- 
tional opinion even within critical circles had generally main- 
tained that between Jesus and the religious leaders of his day 

? A. Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 1907 f). 

8 See, for example, E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah (Edinburgh, 
1911); C. W. Emmet, The Eschatological Question in the Gospels (Edinburgh, 
1911); E. C. Dewick, Primitive Christian Eschatology (Cambridge, 1912); H. L. 
Jackson, The Eschatology of Jesus (London, 1913). 

* This literature has been critically surveyed by W. E. Bundy, The Psychic 
Health of Jesus (New York, 1922). 
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there was an irreconcilable conflict in principle on the ques- 
tion of what constituted genuine religion. In particular, the 
alleged barren legalism of the Pharisees was made a kind of 
foil against which to set off the more spiritual and vital char- 
acter of Jesus’ own religion. Harnack’s What Is Christianity? 
had proceeded upon this assumption, against which Jewish 
scholars vigorously protested. They did not so much deny to 
Jesus the religious quality ascribed to him by Harnack, but 
they resented Harnack’s lack of appreciation of ancient Juda- 
ism. 

Jewish scholars themselves now began to take a livelier 
interest in Jesus. In England Montefiore led in this work,” 
in which he was later assisted by Professor Abrahams of Cam- 
bridge.’ From outside of Judaism further support came to 
this line of study through the publication of Herford’s inter- 
pretation of Pharisaism.*’ More recently there has appeared 
in Germany an extensive scholarly investigation of the whole 
New Testament literature in the light of Talmudic parallels, 
a work of fundamental significance for the investigation of 
Jesus in relation to his Palestinian environment.’* Moreover, 
Jewish scholars themselves, working from the point of view 
of the latest literary critical results upon the study of the 
gospels, have composed sympathetic and suggestive accounts 
of Jesus’ life and work." These writers are actuated by genu- 

*7C. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 2 vols. (London, 1909). Some Elements 
of the Religious Teaching of Jesus (London, 1910); The Old Testament and After 
(London, 1923). 

*T, Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism, First Series (Cambridge, 1917), and Sec- 
ond Series (1924). 

*R. T. Herford, Pharisaism, Its Aim and Method (New York, 1912), The 
Pharisees (New York, 1924). 

** H. L. Strack und P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Tal- 
mud and Midrash, Vol. 1: Das Evangelium nach Matthdus (Miinchen, 1922); Vol. 
Il: Das Evangelium nach Markus, Lukas und Johannes und die Apostelgeschichte 
(1924); cf. also P. Fiebig, Jesu Bergpredigt (Gottingen, 1924). 

* Such as H. G. Enelow, A Jewish View of Jesus (New York, 1920); J. Klaus- 
ner, Jesus of Nazareth, translated from the original Hebrew by H. Danby (New 
York, 1925). 
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inely scholarly ideals, and a high appreciation of Jesus’ place 
in the line of Jewish religious prophets and teachers. 

A new aspect of literary study affecting the gospels as 
sources of information for a knowledge of the life of Jesus 
has been opened up in recent discussions regarding the pos- 
sibility of recovering an Aramaic original for one or more of 
the present Greek gospels. Professor Torrey” in America has 
vigorously championed a Semitic original for large sections of 
the gospels. It had been common enough to tnink of an orig- 
inal Aramaic form of the Logia, but to carry this hypothesis 
over into Mark and even into Luke outside of the Logia sec- 
tions, as Professor Torrey does, would imply a much more 
vigorous literary activity on the part of the early Christians 
previous to the rise of a Gentile Christianity than had com- 
monly been believed. Still more recently, Professor Burney” 
of England has defended the hypothesis of an original Ara- 
maic even for the present Greek Gospel of John, and Profes- 
sor Torrey also supports this hypothesis, although disagree- 
ing in many particulars with Professor Burney. 

The two-document solution of the synoptic problem, so 
widely accepted during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the last word in literary criticism of the gospels, has 
occasionally been called in questions. Professor Burton of 
America published in 1904 an intensive study of the question, 
and proposed a four-document hypothesis.” Still more re- 
cently the problem has been reopened by B. H. Streeter of 
England, who also projects a four-document hypothesis, the 


” C. C. Torrey, “The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels” in 
Studies in the History of Religion (New York, 1912), The Composition and Date of 
Acts (Cambridge, 1916), “The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John” in the Har- 
vard Theological Review, XVI (1923), 305-44. 

C.F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 1922); cf. 
the pamphlet of J. A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John 
(Philadelphia, 1923). 

”E. D. Burton, Principles of Literary Criticism and their Application to the 
Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904). 
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elements of which are, however, quite original with him.” He 
accepts Mark and the Logia, but adds two other sources of 
the Lugia type, used independently in the one case by Mat- 
thew and in the other by Luke. Just what bearing these new 
lines of literary criticism might have upon a new “Life of 
Jesus” has not been as yet determined. 

In the meantime, still another aspect of gospel criticism 
has newly arisen, particularly in Germany. It attempts to go 
beyond the results of literary criticism, in an effort to ascer- 
tain the influence which interests and activities within the 
Christian community had upon determining the literary form 
which gospel tradition finally assumed. In the present gospels 
these scholars find reflected not so much the literary skill of 
individual authors as the activities and needs of the Christian 
societies. The positive results of this line of study for a new 
biography of Jesus, have not yet been appraised, but on first 
sight they seem somewhat disturbing. From this point of ap- 
proach one may not assume that either Mark or the Logia 
has been immune from the same pragmatic influences operat- 
ing within the Christian communities at the time of their com- 
position that similarly affected Matthew, Luke, and John at 
later periods.** 

The exact lines of future development in the critical study 
of Jesus’ career are not easy to forecast. Since the close of the 
world-war, there have been sporadic attempts to relate him 
in new fashion to the history of his own time. Even some 
scholars who formerly believed that Jewish apocalypticism 
gave one the key to an understanding of Jesus’ thinking about 
himself, have now abandoned this approach and advocate 
the opinion that Jesus did not forecast an early end of the 
social order of his own day. On the contrary it is said that he 
held to a more modern conception of society, by which an 


* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (New York, 1925). 


“The most convenient guide to this school of criticism 1s E. Fascher, Die 
formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924). 
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ideal order is to be established through the cultivation of in- 
dividual piety, applicable aiso in national relationships.” 
Thus Jesus becomes the ideal international pacifist who would 
eliminate war from the experience of the human race. In a 
similar vein others have discovered that the true insight of 
Christ was so universal that he completely transcended the 
political passions of his own age, and represented an attitude 
that has now emerged for the first time since his day. 

Indications are not wanting to show that study upon the 
life of Jesus in the near future must place much stress on the 
actual environment in which he himself lived, as well as on 
the social environment of those Christians who were respon- 
sible for giving present shape to the gospel tradition. Literary 
criticism must be tested by social conditions. The content of 
a document, as indicative of the social experiences out of 
which it arose, is more determinative for historical value than 
even a knowledge of the literary relations of the gospels to 
one another, or any hypothesis as to an original Aramaic back 
of the Greek. And any estimate of Jesus’ ideas which is not 
vitally integrated with the conditions of his own day will 
hardly be able to stand the white light of a disinterested his- 
torical research. The last quarter of a century has shown, per- 
haps more clearly than ever before, that historical inquiry 
still has much to do upon the subject of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. 


* This is notably true of Lily Dougall and C. W. Emmet, The Lord of Thought 


(New York, 1922). A similar interest motivated the work of Simkhovitch, men- 
tioned above. Ci. also S. Liberty, The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry (Lon- 


don, 1916). 
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The aspects of recent theology treated in this article are: the problem of adjust- 
ing theological method to critical biblical scholarship, the influence of idealistic phil- 
osophy and of Ritschlianism, the modernist controversy, “he discussion of the nature 
of authority, the problem of the supernatural, the definition of the significance of 
Jesus, and the quest for a more satisfactory conception of God. 





The last decade of the nineteenth century brought into 
consciousness a distinctly new phase of religious thinking in 
America. There had been for some time a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the method commonly employed in systematic the- 
ology, and there had been sharp criticism of some of the tradi- 
tiona) doctrines. As veteran exponents of the older theology, 
like Hodge and Shedd, passed away, their places had been 
taken by younger men who felt the stirring of a new spirit, 
There was much popular discussion of the ‘‘New Theology” 
which was being advocated by influential [tberal preachers 
like Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, and David Swing, 
and which was receiving technical exposition by a few theolo- 
gians. There was a very general dissatisfaction with the type 
of theology which had held almost undisputed sway in Amer- 
ican thinking ever since Jonathan Edwards; but prior to 1890 
there was no very clear conception of the reasons for this dis- 
satisfaction, nor any thoroughgoing discussion of the task of 
theological reconstruction. 

During the nineties American scholarship began to take 
seriously the work of biblical criticism which had already as- 
sumed an established place in Germany and in Great Britain. 
A new type of biblical scholar had arisen as a result of the ap- 
plication of more exact philological and historical methods to 
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the interpretation of the Bible. It was discovered by these 
scholars that the use of the Bible by theologians had been 
marked by strong dogmatic preconceptions, and that many 
biblical texts had been made to teach ecclesiastical doctrines 
by methods of exegesis which were inevitably discredited by 
more exact scholarship. 

For a time the attempt was made to remedy this difficulty 
by giving primary attention to “biblical” theology, in contrast 
with the ‘‘dogmatic” theology which had prevailed. Professor 
Charles A. Briggs was particularly zealous for the precise for- 
mulation of biblical teachings as the only sound foundation 
for a theological structure. During the nineties “biblical the- 
ology” began to be emphasized in several theological semi- 
naries. But by the beginning of the twentieth century the 
vogue of this new discipline was waning, and the subject itself 
gradually disappeared. The reason for this is evident. As soon 
as the Bible was studied inductively it was seen that the re- 
ligious ideas of biblical writers belonged to an age far re- 
moved from ours in its ways of thinking, Some of the matters 
emphasized in the Bible had ceased to be matters of concern 
to modern men. On the other hand, some of the important 
doctrines of the church arose in post-biblical times, and hence 
received little or no attention in the Bible. For example, the 
precise nature of the three persons in the Trinity or the exact 
definition of the two natures of Christ could not be adequate- 
ly dealt with if the theologian restricted himself to biblical 
material. 

Moreover, biblical scholars came to be more and more in- 
terested in the task of recovering the details of an ancient cul- 
ture and in reconstructing the history of that culture. The 
question of the relationship of biblical scholarship to system- 
atic theology eventually ceased to concern them. The theo- 
logians were thus left to look out for themselves. Few of the 
younger theologians were audacious enough to pretend to the 
kind of biblical scholarship which would be respected by bib- 
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lical experts. The proposed reorganization of theology on a 
biblical basis proved to be too full of difficulties to be prac- 
ticable. 

There had been, during the century, certain movements 
of thought which seemed to promise more direct returns in 
the realm of religious interpretation. Of great influence was 
the idealistic philosophy of Hegel and some of his followers. 
Here was a way of arriving at a conception of God by the fas- 
cinating process of analyzing human experience. The full un- 
foldment of the meaning of consciousness seemed to lead the 
thinker into the very presence of the all-inclusive Absolute, 
who was readily identified with the God of Christian theology. 
This type of philosophy was widely influential in England and 
in America, as well as in the land of its birth. It was especially 
active in English-speaking countries toward the end of the 
century. The two Caird brothers, in Great Britain, and Josiah 
Royce, in this country, had persuasively indicated the religi- 
ous possibilities of this way of thinking. Books like Samuel 
Harris’ God, the Creator and Lord of All (1896), John Caird’s 
The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (1899), and Augus- 
tus H. Strong’s Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism 
(1899) indicated a way of theologizing which did not depend 
on the complicated processes of biblical criticism, and which 
vitalized religious thinking by the conception of God as the 
ever-active immanent Power, organizing and rationalizing the 
universe. 

The influence of this monistic philosophy has continued 
during the past twenty-five years; but it has recently suffered 
considerably in prestige owing to the advent of a type of phil- 
osophical criticism which has exposed the weaknesses of the 
older Idealism. With the death of the Cairds and of Royce 
the chief stimulus disappeared. In America an important 
competitor has been the less abstract type of idealism known 
as Personalism, represented by Borden P. Bowne, and per- 
suasively set forth by several of his disciples. This form of re- 
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ligious interpretation avoids the abtruse problems connected 
with the metaphysical analysis of the nature of the Absolute, 
but by affirming that reality is ultimately to be found in per- 
sonality it is able to portray man’s religious life in terms of 
personal companionship with the personal God, who is the 
immanent upholder of the cosmic order.’ 

The boundary between theology and philosophy is very 
vague in both types of idealism. There is a distinct tendency 
to interpret Christianity in terms of general spiritual culture 
rather than in terms of the inherited ecclesiastical system. It 
was partly in protest against this philosophical universalizing 
of Christianity that Ritschlianism arose in Germany. The 
theologians of the Ritschlian school attempted to preserve the 
traditional conception of the unique character of Christianity, 
and to ground theological beliefs on a definite revelation 
rather than on general philosophical principles. Ritschlianism 
had a marked influence on American theologians, and was 
perhaps the dominant note in theological discussions during 
the first decade of the twentieth century. It satisfied the crav- 
ing for a more direct appeal to religious experience than was 
provided by the older theologies; while at the same time it 
stoutly contended that Christianity is a religion of revelation. 
Ritschlianism was thus admirably suited to serve as a transi- 
tion from the a priori dogmatic conception of Christianity to 


*Among the important contributions, from the point of view of monistic ideal- 
ism, are: George A. Gordon, The New Epoch for Faith (1901), and Ultimate Con- 
ceptions of Faith (1903); A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
(1902); Rufus M. Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual World (1904); W. L. Walker, 
Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism (1906); R. J. Campbell, The New Theology 
(1907); J. Watson, The Philosophic Basis of Religion (1907); W. E. Hocking, The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience (1912); J. Royce, The Problem of Christian- 
ity (1913); J. Ten Broeke, A Constructive Basis for Theology (1914); A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (1917); W. R. Sorley, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God (1919); C. C. J. Webb, God and Personality 
(1918); H. Jones, A Faith that Inquires (1922). 

Personalism is represented by Borden P. Bowne, Theism (1903); and Personal- 
ism (1908); H. A. Youtz, The Enlarging Conception of God (1914), and The Su- 
premacy of the Spiritual (1924); A. C. Knudson, Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought (1924); E. S. Brightman, Religious Values (1925). 
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the more empirical and historical conception which is increas- 
ingly coming to prevail today. Christian doctrine was defi- 
nitely distinguished from philosophy, and the theologian was 
expected to interpret and to enhance the faith of Christian 
men rather than to promote a general philosophy of religion.” 

Ritschlianism brought to the front a crucial problem of 
present-day religious thinking. Theology has for centuries 
professed to set forth truths which are divinely authorized. 
The source of that authority has been located in the Bible. 
But modern biblical scholarship has been making untenable 
the conception of the Bible which is essential to both Catholic 
and orthodox Protestant theology. Prior to the advent of that 
scholarship, scientific study and theological construction could 
go hand in hand. Modern scholars, however, seem to be pur- 
suing paths of research without regard to the consequences 
for theology. A serious crisis is thus created. It would be 
fatal to the intellectual prestige of Christian thinking if it 
refused to follow the scholarly experts in the interpretation of 
the Bible; but if theology follows them it will be compelled 
to abandon the traditional appeal to authority. 

It is this crisis which has occasioned the current contro- 
versy between fundamentalists and modernists. The funda- 
mentalists are concerned to retain the older conception of 

°The way was paved in America for a favorable reception of Ritschlianism by 
W.N. Clarke’s Outline of Christian Theology (1898), which frankly based theology 
on Christian experience, and anchored that experience to Christ. There is no evi- 
dence that Dr. Clarke was influenced by Ritschlianism, but his general attitude 
toward theology was not dissimilar. This is especially evident in his The Use of the 
Scriptures in Theology (1906), where he advocated a definitely Christocentric point 
of view. English translations of Sabatier, Outline of a Philosophy of Religion (1897), 
and of Lobstein, Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics (1902), as well as the marked 
publicity given to Harnack’s lectures on the Nature of Christianity gave glimpses 
of a theological point of view which seemed both to preserve the orthodox ideal of 
a religion resting on revelation and the modern scientific ideal of building up conclu- 
sions on the basis of empirical observation. 

Among the interpretations showing Ritschlian influences are: H. C. King, Re- 
construction in Theology (1900), and Theology and the Social Consciousness (1902) 3 
G. B. Foster, The Finality of the Christian Religion (1906); W. A. Brown, Christian 
Theology in Outline (1906); T. Haering, Der christliche Glaube (2d ed., 1912), Eng- 
lish trans.; The Christian Faith (1913). 
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authority in order to maintain the older religious experience 
of absolute assurance. The modernists are convinced that the 
older conception is untenable in the light of the facts, and are 
seeking to find a new method for theology. 

The modernist controversy gained publicity first in the 
Roman Catholic church. The method of Catholicism in set- 
tling the controversy is instructive. Pope Pius X saw clearly 
that authority is not authority ai all unless it is obeyed. The 
modernists in the Catholic church who were attempting to 
apply the methods of historical criticism were required either 
to conform to what the church teaches or else to leave the 
church. The organization of Catholicism made possible the 
successful exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, and Catholic 
theology has been officially guided to the anti-modernist posi- 
tion. 

The fundamentalists in Protestantism have precisely the 
same feeling concerning authority. But they suffer the disad- 
vantage of having no authoritative ecclesiastical organization. 
They cannot straightway excommunicate those who do not 
obey dogmatic pronouncements. They can, however, go 
through all the motions except those of excommunication; 
and they are endeavoring in some national denominational 
bodies to enact actual excommunication. They measure all 
theological utterances by the standards which they declare to 
be authoritative, and they denounce as destroyers of the faith 
all who depart from these standards. But since in all Protest- 
ant bodies, as at present organized, the modernists have as 
primary rights as the fundamentalists, it proves to be impos- 
sible to unify faith by dogmatic decrees. Whether eventually 
the actual line of theological cleavage will find expression in 
a new ecclesiastical alignment is not yet clear. At present vir- 
tually every Protestant denomination includes both funda- 
mentalists and modernists in varying proportions.° 


*The modernist movement in Catholicism found classic expression in two docu- 
ments: Pope Pius X’s famous encyclical against modernism, Pascendi Gregis (1907), 
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It was perhaps inevitable that those who followed the lead 
of biblical scholarship should be more or less at a loss as to 
what should be said in the place of the older doctrine of au- 
thority. The time-honored attitude of loyalty to the Bible, 
together with the declaration of fundamentalists that mod- 
ernism means “rejecting” the Bible, has usually led liberal 
theologians to try to show that modern theology is somehow 
scriptural. Their statements on this point, however, are likely 
to be rather vague. It is questionable whether much is gained 
in preserving the word “infallible” by stating that it means 
that when the Bible is “read humbly, reverently, prayerfully, 
and in the spirit of Christ” it “will infallibly lead the individ- 
ual and the church into that knowledge of the truth which 
they need to know.’* Such reading of the Bible is quite as 
likely to produce sentimental satisfaction with private notions 
as it is to stimulate accurate discrimination of the truth. As a 
matter of fact, biblical scholars have largely ceased to concern 
themselves about the Bible as such. They are interested in re- 
covering the ancient religious life, of which the Bible is a par- 
tial interpretation. The all-important matter is to understand 
how religion functions in human life, rather than to canonize a 
literature. The primary object of theological study today is 
confessedly religion rather than biblical texts. One service 
which the fundamentalists are rendering by their definite in- 
sistence on scriptural authority is to show the vagueness and 


and The Programme of Modernism (1908), by anonymous authors, replying to the 
pope’s arguments. In American Protestantism the conservative position was set 
forth in a series of pamphlets entitled The Fundamentals, and has been promoted by 
the writings of men connected with the Bible Schools of Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Los Angeles. Influential fundamentalist books are: W. J. Bryan, Jn His Image 
(1922); and J. G. Machen, Christianity and Liberalism (1923). The writings of 
James M. Gray, R. A. Torrey, W. B. Riley, and L. S. Keyser and others are widely 
read. On the modernist side mention should be made of Shailer Mathews, The Faith 
of Modernism (1024); H. E. Fosdick, Christianity and Progress (1922); L. Parks, 
What Is Modernism? (10924); W.P. Merrill, Liberal Christianity (1925). 


‘W. A. Brown, Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel, p. 84. 
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impotence of some of the liberal attempts to use the old 
phraseology while robbing it of its natural meaning.’ 

The older conception of theological authority was closely 
bound up with the doctrine of the supernatural. The author- 
ity of the Bible was alleged to lie in the fact that it was super- 
naturally produced. The standard proofs of this supernatural 
origin were the miracles, which were declared to attest the 
message; and the fulfilment of prophecy, which proved the 
supernatural knowledge of the prophets. The conception of 
the supernatural has encountered grave difficulties in the face 
of growing scientific and historical knowledge. The tenet of 
the uniformity of nature, on which science is based, leads men 
to be sceptical concerning a report of events for which no 
observable analogy can be found. This scientific spirit has led 
to one of the most interesting developments in apologetics. 
Formerly the significance of a miracle was found in the fact 
that it was so unique an event that no natural cause was ade- 
quate to produce it. Today those who defend miracles are 
likely to make the miracle plausible by finding some analogy 

°W.N. Clarke (The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 1906) insisted that the 


norm of Christian theology is Christ’s view of truth; and this must be learned by 
actual discipleship to Christ rather than by citing texts. A. Sabatier (Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 1903) ruthlessly showed, by careful histo- 
rical evidence, that the doctrine of infallibility, either of the church or of the Bible, 
is untenable, and indicated a way in which theology might interpret actual living re- 
ligious convictions, G. B. Foster (The Finality of the Christian Religion, 1906) 
showed the arbitrary character of any appeal to mere authority. H. H. Lecky (Au- 
thority in Religion, 1909) would substitute a spiritual authority for the technical au- 
thority of tradition. Shailer Mathews (The Gospel and the Modern Man, 1910) at- 
tempted to distinguish between the facts of New Testament religion and the inter- 
pretation of those facts, suggesting that modern men can build on the same facts, but 
are at liberty to use modern interpretations. A group of “modern-positive” theolo- 
gians have attempted to rescue the conception of definite revelation by declaring 
that the Bible is the record of Heilsgeschichte, and that the definite revelation of God 
may be discerned behind the mere historical record. So H. E. Weber (Historisch- 
kritische Schriftforschung und Bibelglaube, 1914). P. T. Forsyth (Positive Preach- 
ing and the Modern Mind, 100”) vigorously protested against pure empiricism, and 
located revelation in the “deed” of God wrought through the crucifixion of Christ. 
H. E. Fosdick (The Modern Use of the Bible, 1924) distinguishes between the “abid- 
ing experiences” of religion and the “changing categories” of interpretation, but 


makes Christ rather than the Bible the foundation of faith, 
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in the natural order. Said Dr. A. H. Strong: “In the New 
Testament Christ took water to make wine, and took the five 
loaves to make bread, just as in ten thousand vineyards today 
he is turning the moisture of the earth into the juice of the 
grape, and in ten thousand fields is turning carbon into corn.’” 
It is more or less clearly seen that a vita) religious faith must 
find expression in the world in which modern men must live. 
To rest religion on events which cannot be repeated means to 
isolate it from the daily experience of men today. There is 
thus a strong desire to correlate the religious views of the 
Bible with what we regard as the true interpretation of the 
way in which God works in nature. This apologetic attitude, 
however, means that those biblical miracles which are totally 
unlike anything which we may observe today come to be 
“problems.” With increasing frankness it is coming to be 
acknowledged that these problematical miracles may possibly 
belong to the realm of legend rather than of verifiable fact. 
From the historical point of view it is found that miracles are 
not peculiar to the Bible or to Christian history. They abound 
in literatures of all races at a given stage of culture. We make 
up our minds as to the veracity of these non-biblical stories 
without any a priori feeling that they ought to be defended. 
Our conclusions in regard to these narratives inevitably affect 
our judgment concerning similar narratives in the Bible. If a 
theologian undertakes to do justice to modern religious expe- 
rience, he faces the fact that we do not experience miracles to- 
day. It would make almost no difference in the content of 
much modern theology if the whole problem of the miraculous 
were ignored. The question persists largely because it was so 
prominent in the older dogmatics.' 


“Systematic Theology, 1, 119. 

*HL. C. King (Reconstruction in Theology, 1900) attempts to integrate miracles 
into the nature-order which we know. W. N. Clarke (The Christian Doctrine of 
God, 1909) leaves the reality of miracles an open question. George A. Gordon (Re- 
ligion and Miracle, 1909) argues vigorously against basing faith on miracle. J. 
Wendland (Der Wunderglaube im Christentum, 1910; Engl. trans. 1911, Christianity 
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The philosophical equivalent of the theological notion of 
the supernatural is the conception of absoluteness or finality. 
To show that Christianity is the ‘‘absolute” religion endows it 
with a kind of authority, and enables believers to maintain 
the same kind of assurance as that engendered by the doctrine 
that Christianity rests on God’s Word. The conception of 
absoluteness, however, has met with serious difficulties in the 
light of our psychological and historical knowledge of the con- 
ditions of human thinking. The question as to the absolute- 
ness of Christianity was brought acutely to the front by 
Troeltsch’s keenly critical discussion, Die Absolutheit des 
Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte (1901). He made 
it clear that any definite historical form of Christianity is con- 
ditioned by social factors. Absoluteness can be affirmed only 
of an ideal Christianity, which has never found concrete ex- 
pression in any actual historical form. If we consult history 
rather than imaginary ideals, we are compelled to recognize 
the relative nature of all forms of religion. We can indeed say 
that Christianity surpasses other religions in its content; but 
we must recognize that there are many aspects of historical 
Christianity which are capable of improvement. It seems 
probable that growing historical knowledge of what Chris- 
tianity actually has been, together with the growing recogni- 
tion of the inevitable relativity of al) human experience, will 
make discussions concerning the absoluteness of Christianity 
seem academic and barren. The only Christianity which we 
know is a historical movement in which fallible human beings, 
meeting definite geographical, political, and cultural condi- 
tions, think out the best program possible under the circum- 
stances. As conditions change, the activities, organizations, 
and Miracle) is less concerned with specific miracles than with a conception of God 
which shall not make him helplessly dependent on the order of nature. A similar po- 
sition is taken by W. A. Brown in “The Permanent Significance of Miracle for Re- 
ligion,” Harvard Theologicai Review, July, 1914. D. C. Macintosh (Theology as an 
Empirical Science, 1919) frank)y insists that we must not play fast and loose with 


what science tells us about the way in which physical events occur. 
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and doctrines of Christians change. There are, of course, cer- 
tain persistant human impulses and needs, and there is always 
a deposit of tradition to be used in so far as it is valuable; but 
these hardly constitute the elements for an imposing doctrine 
of absoluteness* 

As a result of the discussions concerning authority, super- 
naturalism, and abso)uteness, the cleavage between theological 
parties is becoming more and more pronounced. On the one 
hand is the determined effort to stem the tide of historical and 
Critica) interpretation, and to reca}) Christianity to its former 
position of absolute certainty resting on divine establishment. 
On the other hand is a growing disinclination to spend time on 
ideas which seem inevitab)y to bring one into conflict with his- 
torical facts. Fundamentalists are insisting that the ancient 
attitude toward authority and the supernatural is essential to 
Christian faith. Modernists are increasingly attempting to 


understand the Christian movement In terms of social evolu- 


tion. 
As a result of the growing complexity of biblical scholar- 


ship and the increasing difficulty of establishing a satisfactory 
conception of authority, all except fundamentalist theologians 
have very generally turned to Christian experience as the im- 


mediate source of theological convictions. When, however, 
experience is made the test, it is soon discovered that there 


“Troeltsch’s discussion called out an extensive literature. G. B. Foster (The 
Finality of the Christian Religion, 1906) undertook an extensive investigation of the 
problem. Hunzinger (Probleme und Aufgaben der gegenwartigen systematische The- 
ologie, 1909) insists that the conception of absoluteness must be retained, but shows 
the difficulty of doing it in any concrete fashion. G. B. Smith (Social Idealism and 
the changing Theology, 1913, and A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, 
1916) indicates the kind of assurance which grows out of the recognition that Chris- 
tianity is always conditioned by its historical setting. E. W. Lyman (Theology and 
Human Problems, 1910) furnishes an unusually suggestive analysis of the differing 
attitudes toward Christianity. L. Ihmels (Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit, 1914) 


tries to show that the quality of Christian experience implies the absoluteness of 
Christianity. George Cross (Creative Christianity, 1922) argues that the reality of 
Christianity is found in the experience of Christians as truly as in the objects of 
their devotion. 
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are some doctrines which have been maintained in systems of 
theology simply through the momentum of tradition. Such 
doctrines are theological puzzles to be somehow solved, rather 
than expressions of living faith. The last quarter-century has 
seen the rather rapid disappearance of some questions which 
are almost entirely speculative for modern men, whatever 
they may have been for men of former centuries. For ex- 
ample, there is an almost complete abandonment of attempts 
to set forth in detail a doctrine of angels. Modern religious 
experience does not furnish any data on this subject. The 
eschatological section of theology, which used to be entitled 
“Last Things,” now appears under the more modest title, 
“The Christian Hope.” Less and less interest is displayed in 
the metaphysical questions connected with the doctrine of the 
Trinity or the relationship of the two natures in the person of 
Christ. The conception of sin has been profoundly affected by 
the modern interest in socia) problems, and is rapidly \osing 
its metaphysical content. The doctrine of election has almost 
completely disappeared from popular religious thought, and 
occupies a very minor place in most theological systems, 
There is a distinct tendency to reduce the content of theology. 
Textbooks are growing smaller as scholastic discussions are 
omitted. 

One of the crucia) questions of the past twenty-five years 
has been the definition of the nature and work of Christ. 
Largely under the influence of Ritschlianism, Christ, rather 
than the Bible, has come to be the norm of theology. Two in- 
fluences have combined to make the re-examination of Chris- 
tology an imperative matter. Our ethical judgments are re- 
flecting the modern ideal of the juvenile court, which seeks to 
reinstate offenders in good standing, rather than in the old- 
time conception of regarding wrongdoers as outcasts to be 
punished. Conceptions of salvation which lay stress on the 
need for “satisfying” God’s justice by rendering some equiva- 
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lent for the legal penalty thus fail to evoke any experimental 
verification in the minds of those who think in terms of our 
best social endeavors. Added to this difficulty is the outcome 
of historical investigations into the life of Jesus. The Christ 
of traditional theology is no longer identified with the Jesus 
of history. Christologies and theories of salvation are seen to 
be to a large extent reflections of the religious notions of the- 
ologians. One who recognizes this feels released from any ob- 
ligation to reproduce these theories. There is a widespread 
discrediting of the very vocabulary of the traditional Christ- 
ology, on the ground that speculation concerning a metaphys- 
ical “nature” furnishes no aid in discovering precisely what 
kind of a person Jesus of Nazareth was. 

The somewhat sudden release of religious thinking from 
the traditional conceptions has resulted in a period of experi- 
mental attempts at reformulation of the value of Jesus to 
Christian faith. The significant thing about these attempts is 
that the appeal is made to verifiable experience rather than 
to mere proof-texts. Even those who defend the orthodox 
Christology are concerned to show that this Christology is 
based on a genuine experience of the early disciples, and can 
be verified in the experience of Christians today. There is 
thus a strong trend toward a definition of the significance of 
Jesus in terms of his earthly life. Jesus is generally spoken of 
as the revealer of God’s attitude toward men; but this revela- 
tion is grounded in Jesus’ own experienced relationship with 
God. Increasing emphasis is being laid on Jesus’ own personal 
religious experience. Men are to be saved by responding to 
Jesus’ inner life and by sharing, in so far as they can, the faith 
of Jesus. Jesus is thought of as the foremost citizen in the 
Kingdom of God, who initiates his followers into the life de- 
manded by the Kingdom. His divinity is found in the spirit- 
ual quality of his life in fellowship with God, rather than in 
a metaphysical “nature.” Christianity is conceived as ‘“‘Jesus’ 
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way of living,” and the Christian’s relationship to Jesus is de- 
fined in accordance with this conception.” 

One of the most persistent and pervasive influences mak- 
ing for changed religious conceptions has been the evolution- 
ary hypothesis. This interpretation displaced the older pic- 
ture of finished creations by the theory of long and gradual 
development. The evolutionary hypothesis seemed at first to 
be substituting natural origins for divine initiation, and thus 
to undermine the foundations of religious faith. The sharpest 
battle between the older static conception of reality and the 
newer developmental theory took place in the sixties and sev- 
enties. During the eighties men like Henry Drummond showed 
the way toward a positive use of biological conceptions in the 
service of religious faith, and in 1898 Lyman Abbott pub- 
lished a book which has had a large circulation, entitled The 
Theology of an Evolutionist. For the most part theologians at 
the opening of the century accepted the truth of the evolu- 
tionary conception, without, however, employing it in any 
radical fashion. The usual argument was that it is a matter of 
minor importance whether God chose to create instantane- 

*Suggestive attempts to give vital religious meaning to the traditional Christol- 
ogy are A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1901); J. Den- 
ney, Jesus and the Gospel (1909); P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Christ 
(1909); H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ (1912); W. 
Temple, Christ the Truth (1924). The logical process underlying the formation of 
any Christology was set forth by G. B. Smith, “The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of 
History,” American Journal of Theology, October, 1914. Sanday, Christologies An- 
cient and Modern (1910) gives an interesting example of the power of newer consid- 
erations in the mind of one whose training was conservative. Books like Bousset, 


Jesus (1904); F. L. Anderson, The Man of Nazareth (1915); T. R. Glover, The 
Jesus of History (1917) illustrate the characteristic modern desire to become directly 
acquainted with Jesus. 

Attempts to continue using the framework of the traditional doctrine of atone- 
ment are found in J. Denney, The Death of Christ (1902), and The Atonement and 
the Modern Mind (1903). The conception of salvation is correlated with modern 
ideals of social justice and moral restoration by G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doc- 
trine of Salvation (1905); C. A. Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and Life 
(1906); Burton, Smith, and Smith, Biblical Ideas of Atonement (1909); W. Rau- 
schenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel (1917); W. C. Graham, The Meaning 
of the Cross (1923); George Cross, Christian Salvation (1925). 
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ously or by a long and gradual process. Idealistic construc- 
tions of the evolutionary process were in vogue, suggesting 
that the long cosmic process was a majestic preparation for 
the ultimate of evolution—man. Christ was sometimes de- 
picted as the divinely provided initiator of a higher stage in 
evolution. He could thus be construed primarily in terms of 
his superhuman character, and the essentials of the familiar 
Christology could be retained. Evolution was defined religi- 
ously as ““God’s method of working”; but this method was 
treated as purely incidental. The conception of God remained 
essentially unchanged, and the interpretation of God’s activ- 
ity was pictured in terms derived from pre-evolutionary the- 
ology rather than from an intimate acquaintance with what 
scientists were saying. At the same time an attitude of friend- 
liness toward science was established, and it was generally 
taken for granted that the “‘warfare between science and the- 
ology” was practically over. 

The past decade, however, has seen the organization of a 
determined opposition to the evolutionary hypothesis. This 
has been partly a reaction against the growing boldness of 
science as its complete release from ecclesiastical control has 
come to be realized. Science has more and more come to be a 
word to conjure with, and there has been a definite tendency 
on the part of some scientists to feel and to show contempt 
for minds which do not work according to scientific canons. 
Occasionally teachers of science have taken a brutal delight 
in shocking students who still have a conventional theology. 
Serious treatises, written with entire scientific candor, have 
set forth a philosophy of the universe and of human life which 
completely discards Christian ideas. While the majority of 
Christian thinkers have been willing to consider and to weigh 
the newer ideas, a considerable number of determined repre- 
sentatives of orthodoxy have attempted to call a halt, and to 
require Christians to repudiate the doctrine of evolution. Ef- 
forts have been made to secure legislation forbidding the 
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teaching of the evolutionary hypothesis. This activity has led 
to a great public interest in the relations between science and 
religion, and numerous publications dealing with the question 
are appearing. 

It is beginning to be evident that modern science is creat- 
ing a type of culture which stands on its own feet, asking and 
needing no support from religion. The task of discovering the 
facts and formulating conclusions is accomplished by the use 
of carefully perfected scientific technique. This technique can 
be used in the furtherance of enterprises for the betterment 
of humanity, and is thus welcome to all who want a richer life. 
In the face of this self-sufficient type of scientific culture, re- 
ligion has a new and difficult task. The time-honored appeal 
to authority means nothing to a mind which is accustomed to 
the empirical method of ascertaining facts. The exponents of 
religion, therefore, are being compelled to ask why religion is 
an essential of human life. More than this, they must ask why 
it is an essential of human life in this modern scientific age. 
The challenge is a wholesome one to theology; and it will 
doubtless bring about a more accurate analysis of the prob- 
lems of theology.” 

The psychological and historical study of religion is bring- 
ing to the front a re-examination of the doctrine of God. In 
the older theology the entire content of religion was derived 


* A. D. White’s History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (1896) was an effective exposure of the unfortunate consequences of an at- 
tempted theological control of science. A sympathetic attitude toward science is 
maintained by N. Smyth, Through Science to Faith (1902); W. R. North, Christian 
Faith in an Age of Science (1903); J. Y. Simpson, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature (1913); R. Otto, Naturalism and Religion (1906; Engl. trans., 1907); C. A. 
Dinsmore, Christian Certitude in an Age of Science (1922); J. A. Thomson, Religion 
and Science (1925); Shailer Mathews, The Contributions of Science to Religion 
(1924). 

The relationship of the conception of evolution to religious faith has recently 
received much attention. Mention may be made of J. Y. Simpson, Man and the At- 
tainment of Immortality (1922); E. E. Unwin, Religion and Biology (1922); M. 
Dawson, Nineteenth-Century Evolution and After (1923); J. M. and M. C. Coul- 
ter, Where Evolution and Religion Meet (1924). 
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from God. He created the world; he established religion; he 
communicated truth through revelation; he determined what 
doctrines should be held in his church; he saved men by the 
exercise of divine grace. But modern investigations trace both 
the physical universe and the development of human institu- 
tions to natural processes of evolution. Religion is found to 
have its origins and its raison d’étre in the exigencies of hu- 
man life. Suddenly God ceases to be a principle of explana- 
tion. The existence of God then becomes necessary only for 
religious experience. Professor James, toward the end of the 
first decade of the century, made an application of his radical 
empiricism to the conception of God. Repudiating, as he did, 
the idea of the Absolute, he was led to ask what place God has 
in actual human experience. He suggested that if we stick to 
the facts and do not indulge in empty speculations, we find 
that God occupies a place along with other realities in our ex- 
perience. In other words, God is a finite being in a pluralistic 
universe. 

Another stimulating challenge came from the philosophy 
of Bergson, who attempted to interpret reality on the basis 
of biological study rather than from the point of view of the 
epistemologist. He found that the evolutionary process is to 
a large extent tentative, experimental, unfinished. The facts 
do not seem to warrant the belief that the entire course of 
evolution is predetermined by a divine purpose. If this be 
true, what becomes of the conception of God? 

More recently sociology and social psychology have un- 
dertaken to investigate the realm and function of religion. 
They seem to account for all religious ideals in terms of hu- 
man need, and they are prone to appeal to the development 
of human technique, rather than to the action of a superhu- 
man being, as the means of human salvation. 

Thus theology is suddenly confronted with the necessity 
of studying anew the conception of God, and of discovering, 
in an age which demands definite tests, exactly what God ac- 
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complishes. To a large extent, theological discussions still re- 
flect the apologetic feeling that somehow the traditional con- 
ception of God must be retained. But it is coming to be seen 
that this conception includes many speculative elements de- 
rived from a philosophy which the modern world has out- 
grown. With increasing seriousness theologians are engaging 
in a new exploration of religious experience in order to deter- 
mine more precisely what is the meaning and the function of 
the idea of God in human experience. The doctrine of God 
has in the past been elaborated in relation to a philosophically 
construed universe. The present demand is for a doctrine 
which shall be related to the scientifically construed universe. 
The categories of political sovereignty, or of philosophical 
idealism, do not lend themselves to this new interpretation. It 
would seem that there is an interesting new field of theolog- 
ical investigation and interpretation ahead of us in the imme- 
diate future.” 

The most evident results of twenty-five years of theolog- 
ical thinking in this country are the progressive development 
of a liberal movement which is committed to the use of scien- 
tific and historical method in the study of Christianity, and 

NE. W. Lyman (Theology and Human Problems, 1910) suggestively indicated 
three different pathways by which a definition of God is attempted. W. E. Hocking 
(The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 1912) turned to mysticism and worship 
rather than to speculation as the realm in which the answer to the question is to be 
found. J. Royce (The Problem of Christianity, 1913) found God to be the spirit of 
the beloved community. E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience 
(1910), and in various articles in periodicals, regards God as the spirit of a human 
group, symbolizing the ideals of the group. A. S. Pringle-Pattison (The Idea of God 
in the Light of recent Philosophy, 1917) makes suggestive use of the biological con- 
ception of organism and environment to arrive at something like the God of mon- 
istic idealism. E. W. Lyman (The Experience of God in Modern Life, 1918) empha- 
sizes the conception of co-operation in moral endeavor, and defines God as the eter- 
nal Good Will which makes such endeavor justifiable. W. R. Sorley (Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, 1919) likewise appeals to the belief in moral achievement as 
the basis of belief in God. An unusually suggestive beginning of an empirical study 
of the objects of religious worship has been made by R. Otto (Das Heilige, 1917; 
Engl. trans., The Idea of the Holy, 1923). C. A. Beckwith (The Idea of God, 1922) 
surveys the theological attempts which have been made, and suggests an empirical 
experience of fellowship with purposive good will. 
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a sharp reaction against this tendency. The leaders of this re- 
actionary movement are endeavoring to enforce conformity 
to the authoritative method, and are laying primary stress on 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible and on the essen- 
tially supernatural character of Christianity. The liberal 
movement is being compelled to face more critically the ques- 
tion as to the nature of religion and as to the way in which 
theology is related to religious experience. While many inter- 
esting changes in doctrine have occurred, it would seem that 


even more interesting developments are ahead. 
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This article continues the description of the beliefs and rites of certain modern 
sects in China, In a previous article three societies were described, namely, the 
T’ong Shan She, the Wu Shan She, and the Tao Yuan. The present article describes 


two more of such societies. 





4. The fourth society which we consider is called the Lu 
Shen Chen Tao Tong I Hui, or the “Six Sages Union True 
Tao Society.” As the name indicates, they worship six sages, 
attempting to combine not only the five religions of the Tao 
Yuan and Wu Shan She, but also Judaism with Moses as the 
sixth sage. 

The society has its headquarters in Chao Chiang, Cheng- 
tu, Szechuan, where it was started in 1921 by a Mr. T’ang 
Hwang-chang. I would not be surprised to find the name of 
the society changed any day to the “Seven Sages Society,” as 
Mr. T’ang is regarded by many as a seventh sage. In fact, he 
himself claims that God talked to him face to face and invited 
him to be the seventh Lord of the world. There are now chap- 
ters of the society in Chengtu, Hankow, Nanking, and Peking, 
and plans are under way to establish chapters also in Soochow 
and Shanghai. Much propaganda literature has also been 
spread in foreign countries. 

The Nanking chapter is reported as having more than a 
hundred members, of both sexes, of whom seven or eight are 
Christians. Mr. She Hsuen, a member of the Provincial 
House of Commons, is the principal, and a Mr. Chu, who was 
formerly a small official (mayor-in-waiting), is vice-principal. 
Mr. Chu stated that he used to be a member of the T’ong 
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Shan She, and that he organized the chapters of that society 
in Yangchow and Shanghai. At one time, he visited Mr. 
T’ang of Szechuan, and tried to persuade him to join the 
T’ong Shan She, but Mr. T’ang turned and persuaded him ta 
leave the T’ong Shan She and join his new society. Thus the 
Six Sage Society was spread to Nanking and formed its head- 
quarters in the home of Mr. Chu on Big Stone Damm Street. 
The society does not have social rooms, large halls, and a 
garden as do the T’ong Shan She, Wu Shan She, and Tao 
Yuan, but only a smal) preaching-room in this private home. 
In many ways this society is the most ignorant, wnattrac- 
tive of all, although borrowing many ideas from Christianity. 
Mr. Chu knows a little of Christian teaching and in my inter- 
view with him laid great stress on this fact. In fact, Jesus 
Christ is ranked as the first of the six sages because Christ 
came from heaven. After Christ was born of the Virgin Mary 
and lived a good life, he was crucified on a cross, and rose from 
the dead. Every man who gets the truth of the cross can also 
be raised again. Then he presented some vague, fanciful 
ideas about the cross. The vertical part of the cross is the 
Vang, or positive part, and represents God; the horizontal 
part is the Yim, or negative part, and represents man. Our 
business is to make both parts positive by spreading out the 
horizontal cross-line into an ellipse or circle, This transforma- 
tion can be made by preaching the Gospel and doing good 
works. In the 7’ong Shan She, he said, they discuss the single 
line (—), which is the Chinese character for “one,” but in this 
society they take care of the cross (-++ ) which is the Chinese 
character for “ten.” The implication seemed to be that their 
idea is ten times as valuable as that of the Z’ong Shan She. 
Then he entered into an analysis of the characters Tao Teh, 
for “virtue,” showing how they embody the cross. The char- 
acter Teh has parts meaning “step,” “eye,” “one,” and 
“heart” in addition to the cross. If one takes steps with the 
eyes upon the cross and the cross in the heart, one is sure to 
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have virtue. In the character Tao there are also traces of 
the cross as well as parts meaning “eye” and “to advance.” 


Again, if one advances with the eyes on the cross, one will 


have the Tao. 
The Six Sage Society also has a set of commandments, 


fourteen instead of ten, which have not yet been printed. 
They are: 


. Believe God. 
Honor your parents, brothers, and sisters. 
. Do not use force in preaching or practicing. 
. Contribute as much as possible, but don’t hope to get a reward. 
. Follow your original profession when not a preacher [Tao Wz). 
. Obey God’s rules. 
. Do not commit adultery. 
. Do not gamble. 
. Do not smoke opium or cigarettes. 
. Do not disobey the laws of the government. 
. Do not steal, 
. Do not drink. 
13. Do not fight. 


14. Do not kill men or shed blood. 
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Another quasi-Christian emphasis is that upon fasting. 
The standard time for fasting is forty days, because Jesus 
fasted forty days and also said he was the True Bread. More- 
over Moses and Elijah also fasted forty days. At first a mem- 
ber Jearns to fast for only seven days, later for forty, sixty, or 
eighty days, and some, as Mr. Chu’s son, for even two or three 
years. 

One of the most important teachings of the society is the 
speedy end of the world. On the front door there is a sign say- 
ing that the end of the world is coming soon and that the way 
to escape is by joining this society. Doubt and delay mean 
destruction. Then the time for seeking the Tao is stated as 
from five to eight o’clock any evening, or any time on Sundays 
and holidays. A tract is freely distributed entitled “Necessary 
Knowledge as to Entering the Society,”’ which also empha- 
sizes the impending destruction. 
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The Tao is decreasing day by day. So Heaven will send misfortune 
to the world and punish men. But still Heaven loves all men and sends 
the true Tao to save them, and those who join the true Tao may become 
sages. Now calamity is about to come upon the world. So men should 
turn back, seek the Tao and so escape death and future remorse. ... . 
Now is the time to be saved. No matter whether Chinese or foreigners, 
old or young, poor or rich, men or women—anyone who seeks the Tao 
may get it. This society has no party-spirit. Anyone who is interested in 
our society may be introduced by our members. When he comes, he may 
be told the secret and get the effect immediately. There is no other pro- 


cedure but this. 


On the day after I visited the society and talked with Mr. 
Chu, I received a letter from him urging me to join the society 


at once. 

I am very glad you came to my house yesterday and asked me some 
questions. What I answered was only a little. But Jesus Christ, your 
Lord, is the first one of our six sages and his conduct is indeed the best. 
What kind of a man am I? How can I measure up to his height and 
depth? 

Since you gave me the tract, “Only One God,” I have read and 
studied it carefully, and also compared it with “A Commentary on the 
Old and New Testaments” by Mr. T’ang (of Chengtu). I hope we may 
discuss it together and get the way of eternal life, bye and bye. 

According to the Bible there is only one God—Father, Son, and 
Spirit—but all are one. The Father is the Spirit of the big heaven, the 
Son is the Spirit of the little heaven, and the Spirit is a light from the 
Father. But Father is Son, Son is Father, and both are contained by the 
Holy Spirit. (One is three, three are one.) 

According to the New Testament, Jesus was crucified on the cross 
and God raised him up to heaven to sit on the throne of his Father. This 
was a means of saving the world. God did not wish to speak it, but mani- 
fested his power on the cross so that the people in the future would have 
a true evidence. What is his meaning? Every man has a life and death. 
Although he reaches one hundred years, he cannot escape death. Now 
although we are in the world, we are no better than dead men. If we 
want to have a death-proof body to rise from the dead we must be reborn 
by means of a cross within us. Where is that cross within us? It is our 
throne, and means that our Father gave us a special privilege when we 
were born. No man knows his throne. When believers want to know, 
they may learn by seeking, and may sit on the throne with the Holy 
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Father. The origin of the Holy Spirit of the Father and Son, and their 
power over nature in the creation of heaven, earth, man and all things 
are incomprehensible miracles. 

When Jesus was in the world he said to his disciples, “I shall come 
again.” Mr. T’ang says he is a representative of Jesus Christ and that 
Jesus will come again. All those who prepare and wait for our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, both those who depended on the death of Jesus and those 
who are living when Jesus comes, will be caught up in the clouds to meet 
him. Now heaven has prepared Mr. T’ang who comes into the world and 
discovers the true Tao of Jesus Christ. So we know Jesus our Lord has 
come and now is the time of the second coming. All the men who pre- 
pared and waited for him now are rewarded. By all means come quickly 
to our society and seek the cross within you before the throne. If so, you 
will be taken up in the clouds, meet the Lord in the air, and receive the 
joy of eternal life. In saying this, we are by no means deceiving others, 
because we have true evidence. Do not lose your chance. Why are you 
still delaying? 

To know God intimately, there is only one way—to repent and de- 
pend on the name of Jesus Christ. To know God intimately is by no 
means to worship Buddhas, idols, other kinds of images or other things 
which are made by men’s hands. Only kneel down or bow the head, and 
with a penitent heart look to the true Spirit. We seek the Tao, but don’t 
burn incense or candles, nor worship idols. We merely kneel and worship 
the true God. This is our method of getting the Tao. 

Only by your perseverance and prayer can God help you, answer 
your prayers, and give you forgiveness and peace. This is the way for 
those who did not get the cross within them. It is just the same idea as 
contained in the Buddhist scriptures. 

Sir, do you not want to be a holy son sitting with the Holy Father? 
Come and seek the Tao of Mr. T’ang. That Tao is concerning the second 
coming of Jesus. Surely it cannot be compared with the false Tao. The 
false Tao always likes to talk; the true Tao also practices. 

Take one stage and get the corresponding result (the more stages, 
the greater the results). All men living in the world should attend to this 
point. Do not neglect it. In writing this letter, I am very humble and my 
spirit goes out to you. I am very hopeful. 


Large parts of this letter are perhaps from a standard 
form the society has, as there had surely been nothing in our 
conversation to call for such a long exposition and appeal. 

Another foreigner in Nanking has told me that he re- 
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ceived a similar long letter from the Hankow branch of the 
society in June, 1923, urging him to join them at once and 
escape destruction. He replied that he could not come and 
join them, but that he would be glad to talk with them when 
passing through Hankow in October. But the reply came back 
that this would be too late, for the end would come in August. 
Mr. Chu had told me that the time of the end was secret, but 
that it would come before autumn. This letter makes it still 
more definite. It also requested my foreign friend to go to 
America to find the apostle Paul, who has been reincarnated, 
and stated that Joseph is now in Nanking and John in Cheng- 
tu. 

Like the other societies, in the Six Sage Society the prac- 
tice of sitting is quite important. The mode of sitting is like 
that in the T’ong Shan She ; but whereas the T’ong Shan She 
has eighteen stages, the Wu Shan She nine, and the Tao Yuan 
only one, this society has fifteen. Beyond the first four steps 
all is emptiness. In fact, if a man reaches the fourth stage, he 
can go out spiritually. He becomes a spirit and can fly wher- 
ever he wishes. This statement sounds quite different from 
Mr. Chu’s. One difference he drew between the T’ong Shan 
She and the Lu Shen Hui was that in the former a man seeks 
to become a spirit, but in the latter one becomes God and God 
becomes man. 

There is a meeting of all members of the society who have 
passed the first stage on Sunday afternoons from two to four 
o’clock. There are lectures for inquirers on Sunday after- 
noons from three to five o’clock. All are invited to come. Even 
people who are wicked can become members, but if they 
misbehave they will be expelled. There is a more or less 
fixed membership fee of one dollar. It is not necessary to pay 
this much if inconvenient, but all are asked to give more to- 
ward the budget if possible in order to pay for the printing 
and distributing of literature. It is advertised that the soci- 
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ety has permission from the Civil Governor to preach, and 
also a license from the Commissioner of Police. 

This description of the Six Sage Society reveals that it has 
been especially influenced by the T’ong Shan She and Chris- 
tianity. It has the sitting, stages, and secrets similar to the 
T’ong Shan She ; and it has taken fasting and the second com- 
ing from the Bible. It makes no use of the planchette, as the 
five religion societies do. 

5. The Tao Teh Hsioh She or “Study of Morality Soci- 
ety,” is one of those which does not limit itself to any few reli- 
gions or sages, philosophies or systems of ethics, but seeks to 
find the truth in all. This organization, like many others, was 
born in Peking. It was started by Mr. Hsiao Liang-chen, who 
was a leader in the Revolution of 1911. He declared that if 
the world is to have peace, everyone must sacrifice, and he 
himself gave up his home to start the society in 1917. Al- 
though one of the oldest societies, the Tao Teh Hsioh She is 
not large, having branches only in Peking, Hankow, Hang- 
chow, Nanking, and Fengtien. The executive secretary of the 
Nanking branch, Mr. Yang Sheo-tsing, says that in all of 
China there are probably not more than one thousand mem- 
bers and that only about three hundred of them are true seek- 
ers of the Tao. But he explained that their object is not to 
spread, but first to find the truth and then to let it grow like 
a mustard seed. 

The Nanking branch of the society has evidently seen its 
more prosperous days. It was organized in 1918, and it has 
been patronized by some of the leading officials of the prov- 
ince. The present Tuchin Chi is the honorary president of the 
society and contributes two hundred dollars per month to 
carry on the work. But, of course, all the societies are patron- 
ized by the governors out of policy. I understand Chi Tuchin 
gives the Tao Yuan one hundred and fifty dollars per month, 
and that he contributed eight thousand dollars to the T’ong 
Shan She at the time of its founding. In Nanking, the society 
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has not more than one hundred members. Meetings for mem- 
bers are held on Wednesday and Saturday evenings at eight- 
thirty, and there is a popular lecture every Sunday afternoon 
at two o’clock, except during the summer months. These lec- 
tures and subjects are advertised on bulletin boards and in the 
newspapers. 

The leader of the Nanking branch has an interesting story 
as to how he became connected with the society. Formerly he 
was a preacher of religion and traveled in every province of 
China except Kansi, and even in Annan. One time when he 
was passing through Hankow he attended a Methodist church 
and secured a copy of the Bible. A few days later he became 
sick, and during his sickness he had a vision of a man who 
asked him whether he understood all religions or not. He re- 
plied, ““How can I except someone explain?” The vision 
passed. He read the Bible earnestly and soon became well. 
When he went out on the street one day, he met a man who 
talked with him and who had the very same appearance as 
the man he had seen in the vision. It was Mr. T’wan Chen- 
yven, the founder of the Nanking branch, and so he became 
his disciple and followed him to Nanking to devote all of his 
time to the study of religions and the work of the society. 

There are several points of similarity between this society 
and Christianity. Their popular lectures might be called 
“preaching services,” and as in the churches, they are held on 
Sunday. The meetings on Wednesday and Saturday nights 
for members only, and emphasizing meditation, might be 
compared to prayer meetings. At the quarters, which are lo- 
cated in an old Chinese residence, there are two main halls, a 
lecture-hall with benches and a platform with desk, and a hall 
with mats for sitting. So the arrangement is more like that of 
a church than in the other societies. 

Conversations with Mr. Yang revealed several points of 
similarity in teaching. Every thing and every man was cre- 
ated by God. Every man was given a body and a soul. But 
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Satan has gained control over men’s bodies, and over most 
men’s souls, so that now there are two kinds of men—gentle- 
men and small men. Thus class spirit and nationalism have 
come about in the world. God has at times sent representa- 
tives to bring men back to him, and it is the purpose of the 
Tao Teh Hsioh She to lead people to leave Satan’s side and 
become princely men, to do away with the divisions in the 
world, and to bring about universal peace through the truth 
found in the writings of great men. 

A dualistic, Mandean element is quite prominent. Men’s 
bodies are altogether evil. They belong to Satan. If a man 
does not improve his body, he cannot keep God’s command- 
ments, not even one. Satan has eight hundred ways of entic- 
ing men, and God has eight hundred ways of helping men. 
But Satan has only eight hundred for all men, whereas God 
has eight hundred for each man. Therefore it is possible for 
God to win the body as well as the soul from Satan. 

In the teachings about human spirits and the Holy Spirit, 
there is something akin to spiritualism. When we dream, the 
human spirit goes out to other places, and we know that the 
soul has five senses corresponding to the bodily senses because 
it has the sense experience in dreams. The way to get victory 
over the senses is by sitting. If Satan has control over the 
heart, thoughts, ears, eyes, nose, mouth, and hands, let the 
human spirit sink below the diaphragm sphere. Then the 
Holy Spirit can come in to conquer Satan and take control. 
Only a few men have had the Holy Spirit; among them were 
Jesus and Buddha of foreign countries, and in China, Yao, 
Shwen, Yi, T’an, Wen, Wu, Cheo King, Confucius, Mencius, 
Laotze, and Chuantze, although other great sages such as Chu 
Hsi also have the Tao. Mr. T’wan, the founder of the Nan- 
king branch, knew the Tao but not so well as these others. 
But, as Confucius said, it is possible for every man to be a Yao 
or a Shwen. Before the Tsing dynasty there were men who 
could fly on the air without wings, showing that they had the 
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Holy Spirit, but now the world is too corrupt. In fact, this is 
Satan’s age. 

There is also the teaching of the Judgment Day, when the 
wicked will be punished and the righteous rewarded. But no 
one knows the day. It will come suddenly, as a thief in the 
night. 

One difference between the Christian church and the Tao 
Teh Hsioh She, according to Mr. Yang, is that the church is 
more than nineteen hundred years old and the society is just 
new. This society has just come in at the eleventh hour, like 
the jaborer in Jesus’ parable of the Vineyard. What the church 
has not been able to accomplish, this society will do—bring in 
a world-peace. 

Another criticism of Christianity was of Jesus teaching 
“Love others as yourself.” Mr. Yang says that saying reveals 
selfishness. We should love ourselves as we love others. As 
Chu Hsi said, we should treat ourselves as we treat others. 

In speaking about the T’ong Shan She, he said that it had 
many secrets, but that secrets belong to Satan. The T’ong 
Shan She is also interested in politics, but in this society they 
merely seek the truth now and will engage in politics later. In 
the T’ong Shan She, good is sought only for themselves; but 
in this society, for others. The former society studies only 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, but this society studies 
all great men of all countries. The former has many cere- 
monies, but this society is very simple. In fact, the members 
of the T’ong Shan She are like the Pharisees, but in the Tao 
Teh Hsioh She they are like Moses, David, Paul, and the dis- 
ciples. 

The differences between this society and the Five Reli- 
gions Society are quite apparent. This society does not use 
the planchette and has no organized philanthropic work as 
they have. There is not the fasting and the threatening em- 
phasis on the last day, as in the Lu Shen Hui. 

The other societies each has a set of commandments, but 
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this society claims that it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
set. On the walls of the private meeting-room for the mem- 
bers, however, we found several groups of teachings which 
they reluctantly allowed us to copy down. 


One list contained ‘‘Sixteen Desires of Mr. T’wan Chen- 


yuen” (who started the society) : 


I. 


un 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


~ 


I5. 
16. 


In speaking, don’t deceive yourself. In doing, don’t be self-satisfied. 
In preaching, don’t be selfish. 


. Honor thy teacher and emphasize the Tao. Emphasize both instinct 


and life. To do good for others is most important; to cultivate your- 
self is less important. 


. Try to be a humble gentleman, i.e., when bad comes, treat it as good. 


Don’t be discouraged. 


. Don’t boast—don’t be curious, stand firmly and look carefully about 


the Tao so that you may get it. 


. Worship gods and spirits with reverence. Don’t flatter in order that 


you may receive blessing. 


. Practice the three rules [San Kan], five principles [Wu Luen], eight 


virtues [Pa Teh]. Know your sins and repent; know the good and 
practice. 


. Get rid of your own opinions and jealousy. Living in this world, 


help the world so that all people in the world may be saved. 


. Don’t like the world too much; have self-control; and hope for peace 


in the world. 


. Live in the world with the model of Yao, Shwen, Yii, T’an, Wen, 


Wu, Cheo Kung, Confucius, and Mencius. 

Try to do and cultivate your instincts by means of the mercy and 
conduct of Buddha, Laotze, Jesus, Mohammed, and the other sages. 
To do everything, the beginning should agree with the result. [The 
means must suit the end. | 

In everything you do, you must think not only about the present but 
also about the future. 


. Living in the world, do your duty. 
14. 


Love all things—man, animals, plants, and all else. 


Make it your duty to unify the world. 


Use heaven’s wisdom, obey heaven’s law, enjoy heaven’s Tao. 


In regard to literature, I was told that this society pub- 


lishes more than thirty books. We were presented with only 
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two. One takes its title from the four words of the I Ching, 
which might be translated, “Truth through the Human 
Body.” The other is a book by Mr. Yang presenting his own 
philosophy and views on different religions. 

This modern syncretic movement is no doubt to be ex- 
plained like the modern Renaissance movement, by the min- 
gling of Eastern and Western civilizations. There is a sense 
of the insufficiency of any one of the old religions, an unwill- 
ingness to surrender any, and hence an attempt to cling to all. 
There is no doubt a subconscious sense of the growing victory 
of the Christian church; hence an adoption of its Lord, and 
imitations, conscious or unconscious, of some of its ideas and 
methods. Some of the people are like those in Athens who 
were fascinated by “every new thing,” including Christianity, 
but too conservative to surrender the old. 

Nor is this the first syncretistic age in the East. While it is 
true that all of the societies described in this article have 
arisen since the beginning of the new Chinese Republic in 
1911, yet there were eclectic societies previously. But they 
were secret societies, were predominantly Buddhistic, and did 
not consciously embody Christian elements. It is a well- 
known fact that there has been for centuries no line of demar- 
cation between Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and the 
popular and state religions of China; and that it has been 
quite common to have men and gods representing all religions 
present at funerals. 

















JESUS AND THE PROPHETS 
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The relationship of Jesus to the Hebrew prophets has always been regarded as 
one of supreme importance. While interpreters have usually contrasted Jesus with 
the prophets, holding that he introduced a higher type of religion, the prophetic type 
probably furnishes a better clue than do most of the terms commonly employed. 
The present article indicates certain aspects of the prophetic consciousness which are 
characteristic of Jesus. Attention is called to the national predictions of Jesus, and 
the moral convictions entering into such predictions are analyzed. The relation be- 
tween such predictions and the eschatological hope is then discussed, and the doctrine 
of retribution is considered. Finally the question is raised as to the scope of Jesus’ 
social teaching. 


There is nothing new in appealing to Old Testament 
prophecy for the understanding of Jesus. The earliest Chris- 
tian interpretation of him was as the fulfilment of the Scrip- 
tures. The prophets, it was supposed, indicated in advance 
what “must needs” happen to him—to use Luke’s favorite 
verb—predicting even slight details in his career. 

In another way the New Testament uses prophecy to ex- 
plain Jesus. It is a term chosen for classifying him. Twice in 
the Synoptic Gospels it is suggested that he is a prophet like 
one of the (old) prophets, twice in Acts the Deuteronomic 
promise of a prophet like unto Moses is applied to him, and 
on the lips of the people and even of Jesus himself the term 
“prophet” is found: “It cannot be that a prophet perish out- 
side of Jerusalem.” Several of the sayings in Q seem to indi- 
cate that Jesus was aware of his parallelism with prophecy, 
especially in rejection. His contemporaries in persecuting 
both Jesus and his disciples are like their fathers who killed 
and persecuted the prophets that were sent unto them. So in 
Mark’s parable of the wicked husbandmen the first messen- 
gers are evidently the ancient prophets. Jesus can explain his 
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own experience by the assurance that a prophet is without 
honor in his own country and in his own generation. 

It must be admitted that the early Christians did not 
quite permit the parallel to remain unchallenged. They felt 
Jesus was the climax of the series; the last chance for re- 
pentance came with him, and the extreme evidence of Jewish 
guilt. He is one greater than Jonah or Solomon. According to 
the parable just mentioned he was not a servant but a son and 
heir, only and beloved. In the opening sentence of Hebrews 
there is not merely a parallelism but a contrast, as throughout 
the epistle. “God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.’” 

Nevertheless the term prophet remains today in many re- 
spects the best term for classifying Jesus—better than “Mes- 
siah” which fits him only by being cut to his measure, or 
“rabbi” which as a title belongs first two centuries later, or 
“scribe” (sopher, ypauuarebs) with whom even the evangel- 
ists contrasted him. 

But the modern problem is not to classify Jesus but to un- 
derstand him and to understand his inner life and attitude. 
Here also the Old Testament prophets provide many a clue. 
The besetting fault in our interpretation of Jesus is to read 
into him so much of our modern point of view. We picture 
him in our own image as far as his mind was concerned, self- 
conscious, reasoning, purposive, literal, analytical, calculat- 
ing, consistent. With unconscious anachronism we assume 
that he regarded his task as we regard it, that he felt and 


* The stately and sonorous roAvpepds kai todvrpérws are I think to be under- 
stood in a partly derogatory sense. Their rhetorical position and our own tendency 
to value variety as implying richness and completeness have obscured this fact from 
commentators. The letter abounds in unfavorable contrasts of the old dispensation 
with the new. These words and the synonymous vocklAos were often suggestive of 
inferiority in contrast with what is simple and complete. That the ancient mind 
often preferred the latter need scarcely be proved. Maximus of Tyre for example, 
who uses both words often, contrasts in XI 7a the mind as a47)ods with the senses to 
which he applies in malam partem the words zroxidos kal woAuuepys Kal roAbrporos. 
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argued as we should. We speak glibly of his plan or program, 
his policy and purpose, his sense of mission, his choice of 
career, his technique. 

Now the prophets help us correct somewhat our perspec- 
tive of Jesus. It is not that we are without danger of misun- 
derstanding them, or that in every respect Jesus was like 
them, but several considerations make them excellent an- 
alogues for the mind of Christ. 

In the first place, the prophets are nearer in date to Jesus 
than we are by a minimum amount of some full thousand 
years. In the second place the prophets belong to the same 
racial, cultural and religious group that he did. In the third 
place, the difference of Weltanschauung is much greater be- 
tween us and Jesus than between him and them, a fact which 
makes them even closer to him than six or eight centuries 
B.C. and makes us more remote from him than twenty cen- 
turies A.D. In the fourth place, the prophets can be better 
known than Jesus. Their preserved words are more extensive, 
their inner thoughts are more variously and intimately re- 
vealed, their difference from our point of view is more obvious 
and striking. Much that was doubtless true of Jesus’ psy- 
chological processes becomes in them blatant, explicit, and 
clear. Further, in the prophets the unmodern processes of 
thought can be studied and have been studied with more free- 
dom from preconceived notions or unconscious bias than in 
the case of their great successor. One who turns from the 
puzzling problems of the inner thought, form and method of 
Jesus’ words, dissatisfied with the superficial and anachronis- 
tic explanation of what he meant and thought which the 
books about him supply or imply, will find in the best modern 
literature on the prophets many of these neglected problems 
not only clearly formulated but often answered with solutions 
which mutatis mutandis apply to the prophet of Nazareth. 
Some of the mutanda—the differences in viewpoint between 
Jesus and the prophets—will be mentioned in the course of 
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the following paragraphs, and others could be added. Yet the 
approach to Jesus through the older prophets has the ad- 
vantage of any process which moves from the better known 
to the less known, from the remote through what is near, from 
the alien through what is akin. I offer only a few suggestions. 

I begin with the national predictions of Jesus. Like the 
pre-exilic prophets, Jesus is reported to have threatened dis- 
aster to his people. Capernaum was to be brought down to 
Hades, in Jerusalem not one stone would be left upon another, 
the temple would be left desolate, great anxiety and actual 
suffering would prevail. All this was to happen because of 
unrepentance, an unrepentance which Jesus like Jeremiah 
found more blameworthy than that of Sodom. The particu- 
lars of sin are not given, but they include for Jesus as for 
Jeremiah, the shedding of innocent blood, and conduct which 
like Isaiah he likens to the failure of a vineyard to supply its 
master with fruit. Like the prophets, Jesus accuses particu- 
larly the religious leaders of his day—as venal, oppressive, 
luxurious, greedy, proud. He blames them particularly for 
hypocrisy. In his invective against the cultus Jesus finds ex- 
cellent parallel in the prophets, though the formalism which 
Jesus condemned is in matters of written law and unwritten 
scribal tradition, tithes, the sabbath, corban, washings, etc., 
rather than the ancient Semitic and unwritten religious cus- 
toms of sacrifice, child-sacrifice, and other ritual oblation. In 
both cases however the problem is similar, no matter how far 
the invective against ritual compared with justice and mercy 
indicates on the part of the speaker absolute rejection of con- 
temporary religious values or merely the desire that ‘these 
things ought ye to have done and not to leave the other un- 
done.” 

The agency of the coming disaster is quite vague in the 
gospels. It was possible at least for Luke and many since his 
day to see in Jesus’ words prediction of the military defeat of 
the year A.D. 70. No doubt that fulfilment like the similar 
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disasters of 722, 597 and 586 B.C. gave some coloring to 
more indefinite threats. It certainly sharpened interest in the 
predictions and gave authority to the speaker and to his 
spiritual heirs. 

It is not necessary for us to determine the authenticity of 
each of the gospel sayings nor is it our concern to name every 
point of parallelism between them and the prophetic oracles.” 
We wish rather to know how Jesus came to such conclusions 
and what importance they held in his mind. There is no rea- 
son to doubt, I think, that Jesus predicted disaster for his 
nation. It is a characteristic note of moral prophecy from 
Amos to Savonarola. Jeremiah seems to regard it as one of 
the credentials of the true prophet. The prophets of old 
prophesied against many countries and against great king- 
doms, of war, and of evil, and of pestilence. What, however, 
is the origin of this conviction in the prophet’s mind, and in 
particular how is it connected with the rebuke of wickedness? 
There are three views possible. On the one hand it is possible 
that the prophets and Jesus were keen students of politics 
and deduced their expectation of storm from clouds in the 
political weather. It is sometimes said that the Assyrian 
threat must have given rumblings long before it overwhelmed 
Damascus and Samaria in the days of Isaiah, or that the in- 
transigent Jewish hostility to Rome was already under 
Tiberius a clear portent of the debacle under Vespasian. 
Jesus is credited with appealing once or oftener to the signs of 
the times. If the doom of his people seemed politically pre- 
dictable, the prophet naturally inferred it was brought upon 
them by God because of his people’s sins. His moral preach- 
ing was in this case a kind of deduction. After destruction 


* The oral history of the synoptic material finds some excellent parallels in the 
literary problems involved in the preservation of sayings from those of the so-called 
literary prophets who like Jesus appear to have made no provision for the written 
record of their utterances. See T. H. Robinson, Prophecy and ihe Prophets, 1923, 
Pp. 50-55. 
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had fallen, the prophets certainly drew the inference that 
guilt was a precursor and cause. 

A second explanation links the prediction of doom more 
closely with national sin. It is a modern assurance that na- 
tional military strength depends in a very literal way on 
moral integrity. The downfall of Rome, not to say Germany, 
is said to have been due to inherent weakness in the domestic 
situation. The prophets and Jesus assert that disaster awaits 
a nation guilty of social injustice and oppression. In a quite 
causative way the prediction of doom follows regularly the 
condemnation of the conditions which are bound to under- 
mine national morale. 

A third explanation makes a different conjecture. It be- 
gins like the second with the prophet’s sense of moral disap- 
proval. Like the first it regards the disaster as a divine pun- 
ishment. The connection is however a purely theistic one, 
that God who controls history will vindicate himself on the 
guilty nations, including even his chosen people. The proph- 
et’s threat in this case is merely his method of moral exhorta- 
tion. 

It is unnecessary to say that many modern and popular 
writings about Jesus attribute to him one or both of the first 
two explanations. The third explanation, if I mistake not, is 
generally attributed to the older prophets, though even they 
are often too much regarded as keen students of politics. But 
the third view seems to me to be more probably true to the 
actual viewpoint both of them and of Jesus. It is very natural 
for modern men to suppose that the ancients were shrewd 
political meteorologists or aware if only instinctively of the 
sociological nexus of cause and effect. It gives meaning to the 
career of Jesus if we regard it as a carefully selected policy, a 
plan adopted with the intention of averting the disaster 
which threatened in the policy of the Pharisees quite as much 
as in that of the Zealots. It would be attractive if we could 
attribute to him a masterly and statesmanlike review of Jew- 
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ish affairs domestic and foreign and the deliberate campaign 
to win his people by argument, threats, promise, or example, 
to a spiritual reformation. But are such things historically 
probable? On the contrary I believe both Jesus and the 
prophets were first and last religious or moral preachers. 
Their prediction of doom is a kind of expression of their 
emphasis on moral duty. It is not derived from diagnosing 
the political scene; it is a corollary of the divine displeasure 
at sin. Its futurity is a grammatical idiom, little more. Pre- 
diction is a moral lever on contemporary society.° 

»me of the reasons which justify the assignment of 
_-Jphetic prediction to moral deduction apply to the predic- 
tions of Jesus. 

1. In many cases in both Old Testament and New the 
descriptions of the coming disaster are quite vague and gen- 
eral. The foe is not mentioned by name, and the prophet 
does not indicate, as one would expect of political forecasters, 
the course of events. For the New Testament at least it may 
be maintained that this namelessness of the enemy was 
apocalyptic tradition. To name the foe had perhaps been 
dangerous. The vagueness may be due also to the poetic form 
of the oracles, but the poetic form also tended to introduce de- 
tailed and vivid pictures when the prophet had no literal 
anticipation of just such processes. Siege, defeat, slavery and 
exile were a natural sequence and it required no more than 
poetic imagination to describe them. It is possible to argue 
that even Luke’s most specific predictions of the fall of Jeru- 
salem are neither vaticinia ex eventu nor vaticination at all. 

2. The prediction of evil includes other than political and 
military elements. Rarely if ever were these other disasters— 
locusts, pestilence and famine—the result of calculation. 

5Cf. J. M. P. Smith, The Prophet and his Problems, 1914, pp. 99 ff. with his 
conclusion: “Prediction, then, was to some extent a homiletical method for achiev- 
ing moral and spiritual results for the present.” So the same author in The Prophets 


and their Times, 1925, p. 56: “Hosea’s message was based not upon political consid- 
erations primarily, but upon moral and religious convictions”; cf. p. 53. 


Ler are 
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Ezekiel has his regular apparatus of four sore plagues: sword, 
famine, pestilence, and wild beasts. Profanation of the 
sanctuary, of course, may follow defeat or subjection, but all 
these became the familiar items of prophecy. As such they 
appear in the Synoptic Apocalypse, but whether independent 
or merely traditional they were probably neither to Jesus nor 
to the evangelists logical deductions for the future from con- 
temporary history, but moral deductions from the Jewish 
ripeness for divine punishment. For him as for Amos ripen- 
ing fruit is a harbinger of the harvest. 

3. It is a commonplace of Old Testament criticism that 
prophecy is conditional. The motive of prophesying is that 
men should repent and avert disaster. It has been well said 
that prophecy of doom was spoken just in order that it might 
not be fulfilled. This also means that the disaster was re- 
garded, not as an unavoidable outcome of political condi- 
tions abroad, but as divine intervention in history. It is dif- 
ficult to suppose Jesus did not regard his call to repentance 
somewhat similarly. He remembered that Jonah was effec- 
tive at Nineveh. After the disaster had come such conditional 
phrases would not be retained. Perhaps they were only im- 
plicit in the first instance. Jeremiah and other prophets spoke 
as though they despaired of averting the disaster; neverthe- 
less they spoke. It is possible that Jesus before he died re- 
garded the situation as hopeless, or spoke in a prophetic way 
of a time when repentance would come too late. But even so 
his predictions were probably of the usual prophetic origin— 
the description of punishments conceived as fitting the crime 
and the translation into the language of poetic commination 
of the present sense of moral judgment. 

Professor Skinner suggests* that we ought not to attempt 
to discover which of the two elements was primary—the pre- 
sentiment of disaster or the verdict of conscience—and he is 
right no doubt in thinking the prophets themselves could not 


* J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, 1922, pp. 53 f., 75 f. 
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have told the inquirer which was derived from the other. 
Both existed and were combined—in different ratio for dif- 
ferent prophets—in the same mind. What is important in cor- 
recting the tendency to modernize Jesus is to realize how such 
correlative convictions can co-exist in the same mind without 
rational deduction and particularly that for prophetic tem- 
peraments assurance of coming disaster may be simply “an 
inference from general laws of the divine action,” “‘the result 
of a variety of subtle impressions borne in upon the mind 
from many quarters—impressions which they could not have 
analyzed, and of which they may often have been unconscious 
until they came to them in the form of a vision.’” 

It is often observed of the Old Testament prophets that 
they do not seem to consider all the possibilities. If their mes- 
sage is a threat of doom, they often say nothing of what may 
be expected after the blow has fallen or what is the alterna- 
tive if repentance brings escape. Perhaps they regarded the 
disaster as final to the Jewish nation, but it is scarcely likely 
that the pre-exilic prophets contemplated a long future in 
which Yahweh would have no worshippers. The exilic proph- 
ets predicted an indefinite era of national prosperity, while 
the later apocalyptic provided a definite program in which a 
marked caesura in general history followed the prophetic 
doom. If the gospels may be trusted, Jesus followed the apo- 
calyptic combination rather than the prophetic, yet it is not 
unlikely that even here he was using prediction for its lever- 
age on the conduct of his contemporaries without clear pre- 
vision of Judaism finally annihilated or of the natural or su- 
pernatural sequel of its fall. After the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in A.D. 70 and especially after the successful Gentile mis- 
sion of Paul it was evident that if the vineyard was taken 
away from the Jews it would be given to others, that many 
should come from the east and the west and sit down in the 
kingdom and the sons of the kingdom should be cast out. But 


° Skinner, of. cit., pp. 10, 53. 
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in the days of Jesus as in those of Hosea what Yahweh would 
do after he had destroyed his people and temple was perhaps 
not even considered. “What will become of him (Yahweh) 
when his peop)e is destroyed is a question not raised by the 
prophet.’” 

There is a more important difference that later Jewish in- 
fluences brought into predictive prophecy. That is the emerg- 
ence of the individual—a development that can be traced 
back at least as far as Jeremiah and Ezekie). For the earlier 
prophets sin, retribution, and repentance were national; in 
Judaism they were also personal. Thus each man had his in- 
dividual responsibility and opportunity and much of Jesus’ 
teaching of the future is concerned with advice to individuals 
in regard to their own conduct, The day of judgment is per- 
sona) as we)) as collective; individuals may enter either path 
here and may inherit either outcome hereafter. Yet it should 
be observed that for personal eschatology as for earJier na- 
tional prophecy the retribution is chiefly the prophetic l[an- 
guage of present moral appeal. Further, “the new eschatology 
did not displace the nationa) hope.” This exp\ains why in the 
gospels Jesus appears to be concerned with both national and 
individual destiny. One may well suspect that the original 
Jesus had proportiona)ly even more to say on the first theme 
than his reporters assign him. If so our contention is only 
more fully confirmed that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy. 

A great deal has been said in recent times about the es- 
chatology in the gospels, especially in contrast with the ethical 
teaching of Jesus. The two are generally regarded as incom- 
patible or as limiting one another. Those who accept the pre- 
dictions of a near end of the age as genuine words of Jesus be- 
lieve that this limited horizon inevitably affected the Master’s 
ethical teaching. In the parlance of German scholars it was 


°H. P. Smith, The Religion of Israel, 1914, p. 145. 
*G. F. Moore, Harvard Theological Review, XVII (1925), 36. 
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Interimsethik, a special emergency standard of conduct ap- 
plicable only because the time is short and the end near. Oth- 
ers believe the ethical teaching of Jesus was given quite a dif- 


ferent coloring by his apocalyptic anticipations. To them it 
appears to be the standard not for the interim but for the 


millennium. Both these viewpoints indicate that the modern 
mind finds it necessary to explain or explain away Jesus’ eth- 
ics in logical connection with his apocalyptic. 

On the other hand the demand for logical consistency has 
led other scholars to deny the apocalyptic viewpoint of Jesus 
entirely. They find Jesus’ ethics so normative, so suitable for 


a better life in this world, so freed from marks of the special— 
whether as temporary or as Utopian—that they feel com- 


pelled to exclude as inconsistent with this sane moral judg- 
ment any apocalyptic and visionary expectation. They attrib- 


ute, therefore, the ethica) sayings to Jesus, the eschatological 
to his reporters. Their rejection of eschatology has in many 
cases the further motive that they dislike it and that they are 
unwilling to suppose that Jesus predicted the parousia in his 
own generation in terms that were not literally fulfilled. They 
cling to certain parables of seed or of leaven as indicating that 
Jesus really held a prospect of development rather than of 


cataclysm. 
More careful regard for prophetic psychology would pre- 


vent all these a priori judgments. For the prophets show, not 


the incompatibility of ethics and apocalyptic, but their close 
and frequent association. Side by side exist in the same mind if 


not causally related just such double poles. “The message of 


the pre-exilic prophets rests on two fundamental convictions. 
One is the certainty or presentiment of an impending histori- 


cal crisis with disastrous issues for the nation of Israel, and 


the other the verdict of their conscience on the religious and 
social disorders of their time.’* A similar phenomenon may 


well have been true of the mind of Jesus; on the one hand a 


* Skinner, of. cit., p. 53. 
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strong and clear moral idealism by which he appealed to in- 
dividuals and the whole community as far as he and his dele- 
gates could reach it, on the other the conviction of an impend- 
ing historical crisis. The latter was doubtless pictured by 
Jesus in the forms of apocalyptic which had become conven- 
tional in later Judaism. The greater individualism of that 
later Judaism also made Jesus’ treatment of both elements of 
his message somewhat different. With the prophets, national 
doom or national deliverance were contingent on national sin 
or national repentance. The same is true with Jesus, but he 
could appeal to individual interests as well. In a personal 
judgment individual conduct could receive separate retribu- 
tion. Nevertheless for Jesus as for the earlier prophets moral- 
ity and prediction were the two constant and consistent foci. 

Indeed it may be suspected that for Jesus as for the 
prophets the apocalyptic warning was a chief medium for 
moral enforcement. The ethics is not perverted or idealized 
by the apocalyptic; it is merely emphasized by the urgency, 
certainty and seriousness which swift and sure retribution 
means. “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
shows the causal connection as does the characteristic ‘“‘there- 
fore” with which predictions of coming judgment are in the 
epistles followed by moral exhortations. The virtues that 
Jesus inculcates are not merely the ideal standards of the mil- 
lennium, impractical for the present, nor are they special ad- 
vice in calculated adjustment to the shortness of the times 
and the nearness of the end. It is rather the description of be- 
havior that will inherit life of the age tocome. Jesus’ eschatol- 
ogy gives to his ethics an urgency and motive, without giving 
it any abnormal standard of either immediate impermanence 
or future perfectionism. 

The eschatology of Jesus and of the prophets suggests an- 
other common trait—the utilitarian character of their exhor- 
tation. This appeal to the self-regarding motive in Jesus is a 
stumbling block to most Christians, or at least it would be if 
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they noticed it. The Jewish scholar Montefiore has often 
called attention to it and contrasted it with rabbinical Juda- 
ism. But whether it agrees with later Judaism or not—not to 
mention our own prejudices—it accords entirely with the ap- 
peal of the prophets. The lever of eudaemonism is their great 
moral lever. As historians and in direct sermons they pointed 
the lesson of rewards and punishments. The result of good 
and evil doing is not mentioned merely as an observed fact; 
it is unblushingly appealed to as a motive.” Of course their 
appeal is to the nation mainly, and the scope of retribution is 
this side of the grave. Except for these limitations the same 
reference to the consequences of conduct is to be found in the 
records of Jesus. 

Whether Jesus regarded such appeals as principally ef- 
fective is another problem. It carries us very deeply into his 
own soul to consider why he spoke as he did. What creden- 
tials did he have? What impulse drove him to speak as he 
did at risk to his life? What was his own basis of valuation for 
the truths he taught? What commended them to him before 
he recommended them to others? How can we understand his 
assurance, his sense of guidance, his fatalism regarding his 
own death? 

I have raised these questions not to answer them but 
merely to indicate that for these, too, the prophets present 
almost complete parallels and that if they are studied in the 
spirit of modern research they will provide analogies for in- 
sight into Jesus’ mind. Take for example the problem of 
sanctions. No doubt Jesus and the prophets appealed to the 
retributive effects of conduct. Their hearers no doubt were 
prepared in advance to admit their contentions on principle, 
but why should they agree on the prophetic definition of what 
things are good and evil? In both cases the ultimate appeal 
was neither “Thus saith the Lord” nor the speaker’s claims 


°Cf. J. M. P. Smith, The Moral Life of the Hebrews, 1923, Index, s.v. “Utili- 
tarianism.” 
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for himself, but the axiomatic self-evidence of his standard 
and the intuitive response of the hearer’s conscience. As J. M. 
P. Smith says, 

The prophets were thus dependent for the success of their prophecy 
upon their audiences, just as modern preachers are. They had no way of 
convincing men of the truth that is not open to the modern prophet. 
They could not and did not enforce their teaching by any external au- 
thority. The power of their message lay in its appeal to the hearts and 
minds of those to whom it was addressed. Truth was self-authenticating 
in their age even as in our own. It must find its way into the minds of 
men as a welcome guest, else it will not enter at all. Its only credentials 
are its own inherent worth. The man who cannot or will not recognize 
its value for himself will never know the truth by any other token. The 
prophets, therefore, like all heralds of the truth, were perforce content 
to send forth their message by spoken word and printed page [sic] and 
trust it to do its own work in the lives of men.’° 


I may mention in conclusion another phase of Jesus’ re- 
corded teaching that requires some delicate consideration and 
some cautious statement if we are to escape the anachronism 
of regarding him as a modern social reformer. Both he and 
the prophets are only too often so regarded. Their appeal to 
the self-regarding motive already mentioned suggests that at 
least from the viewpoint of social service for the benefit of the 
oppressed they were far from preaching the modern doctrine 
of altruism and uplift. They seem more concerned to cure the 
perpetrators of injustice than to save its victims. If we may 
trust the gospels Jesus was more concerned to remove wealth 
from those rich men whom it endangered than to add it to 
those who were in want. The same correction applies to the 
apparent proletarianism of the Hebrew prophets. Prior to 
Deuteronomy the humanitarian motive is not characteristic 
of prophecy. It was concerned with the wrong doing of the 
oppressor more than with the rights of the oppressed. 

Its interest, further, was religious rather than ethical or 
social. In the case of Jesus an effort has been made to isolate 


” The Prophet and His Problems, p. 76. 
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the moral teaching from his religion as the essential and basic 
note. This distinction cannot be admitted. His ultimate sanc- 
tions, the categories of his expression, and the grounds of his 
appeal are not economic or social but religious. Possibly this 
limitation will more readily be discovered and admitted in the 
prophets than in Jesus, but the analogy of the former will lead 
to a better understanding of the latter. One might for exam- 
ple apply to Jesus without change the penetrating judgment 
of Professor H. P. Smith, 

Since the evils against which the prophets declaimed are social evils, 
these preachers are often called social reformers, as though they aimed 
to reconstruct society in such a way as to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. No doubt they desired social regeneration, but the 
form in which they clothed this ideal was not that of the modern social 
reformer. What they sought was the fulfilment of the will of Yahweh. 
In other words, they were religious idealists. Doubtless in the last analy- 
sis they were moved by sympathy with their afflicted fellow men, but 
this sympathy was wholly dominated by their religious faith. The sym- 
pathy was objectified in Yahweh before it was brought to bear upon 
men. They defined the oppression and violence which they saw not as 
social wrong but as sin, transgression of the will of the Almighty." 


The contrast between religion and ethics is apparently 
definitely drawn in the words against ritual which are found 
both in the pre-exilic prophets and in Jesus. This problem to 
which I have already referred is a classical crux in both Testa- 
ments, but I venture to think that in both instances the solu- 
tion is identical. Jesus’ kinship with the prophets is here en- 
tirely evident, and an evangelist shows his understanding of 
Jesus in putting into his mouth the words of Hosea, “I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice.” There can be little doubt of the his- 
toricity of some of Jesus’ condemnation of ritual—sabbath, 
fasting, and tithing—of his quarrel with the stricter ritualists, 
and of his apparent indifference to the dogma of the perma- 
nence of the temple. The psychology that lies behind such 
iconoclasm is not simple, but the New Testament student is 


4 Religion of Israel, p. 138 f. 
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helped by recognizing that the words of Amos on pilgrimages, 
of Isaiah on worship, and of Jeremiah on temple and sacrifice, 
and the antiritual passages in-the Psalms present a similar 
problem. The Old Testament like the gospels gives data 
which warn that the solution is not a simple formula, of either 
absolute or comparative rejection of the rites of worship. 

Such are a few of the persistent problems of the central 
figure of the gospels and such seems to me a fruitful method 
of approaching them. It is the method of using what is the 
nearest historical analogy. I have been content to make a few 
suggestions, not stating the New Testament problems at 
length, nor going into the prophetic experience further than 
to quote a few of the more representative and accessible mod- 
ern books in English. In much the same way the other puz- 
zling aspects of Jesus’ method and inner purpose may find 
illumination by parallels with the prophets. This method is 
not to deny the individuality either of Jesus or of his several 
forerunners, yet it should, in the writer’s judgment, lead to a 
more penetrating and saner view of his personality. In par- 
ticular it is likely to counteract the current unreality in think- 
ing of him as one more self-conscious, analytical, and logical 
than are even the theologians themselves who, having discov- 
ered what he means to the world, imagine that he must there- 
fore have meant the same to himself. It will reclaim him as 
one of like passions with the prophets, like mental processes, 
and like limitations of conscious self-analysis, self-direction, 
and logic. 








IS THE CHURCH NECESSARY FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION?: 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
University of Chicago 


A vital subject of discussion today is the objective of edu- 
cation. We have not reached unanimity in our definitions, but 
there is a growing agreement in the general type of answer 
that is given to the question, ‘“‘What are we trying to do for 
and with our children?” Nobody is content to answer the 
question in purely intellectual or utilitarian terms. From the 
kindergarten to the college the answer is in terms of spiritual 
values and moral efficiency. We are speaking of social rela- 
tionships, of one’s ability to live largely and contributively in 
the life of the world. All the culture, knowledge, skill, voca- 
tional ability, must be socialized. That is to say, our aim is a 
certain quality of life. What do we want to do for and with 
our boys and girls in school and college? For answer we think 
of the best kind of men and women whom we know, people of 
character and achievement, and we say that we would like to 
help the young folk to become like them. And what are we 
trying to do for them in religious education? For answer 
again, we think of the religious men and women who bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit, who are followers of Christ, with 
something of his attitude toward life, and we say that we are 
trying to help the young folk to come into some such experi- 
ence and some such quality of living. 

If, then, education in its more general aspects and reli- 
gious education in particular are finding their objectives in a 
quality of human living, what has the church to do with it? 


* An address delivered at the opening session of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, October 2, 1925. 
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It is quite evident that we might develop churchmanship with- 
out securing the type of life we have described, and, theoret- 
ically at least, there seems to be no reason why we should not 
develop the social qualities without the churchmanship. In- 
deed, we are in the midst today of a certain protest against 
church religion. Many earnest students of religious education 
who are deeply committed to the position outlined above feel 
that the church is somewhat of a hindrance to the attainment 
of the ends they have in view. They say that we are secking 
now to find religion in the actual life of men; why then shut it 
up in an institution? Bring your religion out of the church; 
get it out of doors; let it play freely wherever there are hu- 
man relationships. Do not segregate it; do not cloister it; do 
not have a place to which you go to be religious. Develop your 
religion in human contacts. There is plenty of room for it 
wherever folk are to be found. 

I am not at all concerned to offer an apologetic for the 
church. If the institution is outworn, let it go. But let us be 
very sure what we are doing before we are quite so revolu- 
tionary. No one would deny that religion might exist without 
the church. No one would make churchmanship and religion 
identical. Most of us would be unwilling even to define the 
church as a social institution that is concerned with fostering 
religion. As a matter of fact the church is something else. 

The principal fact about the church is that it is here, very 
much as society is here. Some people talk of the church as if 
it were an institution that had been established by a conven- 
tion and might be eliminated when the next convention met. 
It is somewhat as those doctrinaire social philosophers dis- 
cussed the social contract theory of the state. They were try- 
ing to find out the function of the state, particularly with ref- 
erence to the difficult problem of individual freedom. So they 
posited an initial condition of individual independence, and 
developed the theory that these individuals entered into a 
contract to cede certain elements of their independence to the 
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state for the purpose of social organization. Of course, people 
never existed in any such independence, and they never made 
such a contract, and the state never was consciously developed 
as an instrument of political convenience. We are living, as 
all men are, in the great stream of social tradition, of political 
tradition. We find ourselves related to one another in this life 
of the state. We can change it, modify it, conceivably we can 
abolish it; but the main thing about it is that it is the way 
social living has developed, and we adjust ourselves to the life- 
situations and to the life-process in which we are. Whether 
men live without politics on some other planet might be a 
pleasant matter of speculation, but it would have little bear- 
ing on our own social problems. 

The church is something like that. Religion institutional- 
ized itself. We are the heritors of a church religion. Whatever 
the religious values are they have come down to us connected 
with the experiences of men expressed in sacred books, with a 
day of the week distinguished for its special qualities, with a 
building set apart for certain types of social fellowship and 
especially to that form of social expression that we call wor- 
ship, with its music, its symbolisms, its sacraments, its rituals, 
its liturgies. None of these things is religion; nor are all of 
them together religion. But they are inextricably connected 
with religion. We have our religion that way. 

It is most definitely to be remembered that this church re- 
ligion has produced the great religious spirits. To be sure, it 
has sometimes produced the petty, contemptible, unsocial, 
churchmen who thought that religion was a church affair; but 
it has also produced the glorious liberating souls who have 
been just and generous and reverent, and that, not in spite of 
its church quality but from it and through it. It is true that 
men have sometimes come from worship and, thinking they 
had left God in the church, have made life hard for their fel- 
low-men; but men have also come from worship and, with the 
inspiration gained from it, have become brothers to their fel- 
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low-men. The church at its best can do something. It can create 
moral enthusiasm; it can incite to noble endeavor; it can 
kindle heroic resolution. Therein is the responsibility of the 
church for religious education. It must do its part through 
the development of the best type of churchmanship to achieve 
those qualities of living which we are all seeking for our 
children. 

This aspect of our task was greatly illuminated to me a 
few years ago by a conversation with a young student at Har- 
vard. He came to talk to me about religion. He was very 
deeply interested in religion, and yet the conventional church 
religion had not found him at all. He had worked out a sort of 
religion of his own, and he wanted to talk it over with me and 
see what I thought of it. He had been reading Lord Charn- 
wood’s Abraham Lincoln. This book had made the great 
American vital to him in a new and inspiring way. He said: 

It has seemed as if I have been living like Lincoln since I read the 


book. I have tried to look at things as I thought he looked at them. I 
have tried to meet circumstances and people as he would have met them. 
1 have been almost possessed by his spirit. That made me think that 
perhaps one could have a similar experience with Jesus. I have there- 
fore been reading the Gospels and Jesus has become a new character to 


me. I seem to be living with him. Do you think religion is anything like 
that? 


Then he went on to tell me that he had heard a minister read 
the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians, substituting the word 
“Jove” for “charity.” This was a new idea to him, and it had 
flashed upon his mind that perhaps the essence of religion was 
loving relationships with one’s fellow-men. He asked me if I 
thought that he was on the right track there. He further ex- 
plained that these ideas had so taken hold of him that he had 
talked of them with a few congenial spirits among his fellow- 
students. They were meeting with him in his room once a 
week talking together, exchanging experiences on these as- 
pects of life. 
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The boy was thoroughly genuine and naive. I might have 
smiled and told him that ordinary intelligence should have 
enabled him to understand the chapter in Corinthians, and 
that most people by the time they were his age ought to have 
heard that the essence of religion is love. Of course I did 
nothing of the kind. There is something wonderful about the 
discovery of an old truth by a young spirit. And these vital 
realities of religion are new every time they are new found. 
This boy had been born again. He had come into one of those 
regenerating experiences that illuminate life. But beyond the 
great interest that here was again the birth of religion in a 
human soul, this college student had rediscovered for himself, 
and had given to me in his simple recital, the three fundamen- 
tal elements in religion. The first was the mystic experience. 
He might have applied Paul’s words, “I live, yet not I, but 
Abraham Lincoln liveth in me,” and when he had gone far- 
ther he could have used Paul’s actual words, “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.”? When he asked me if religion was 
anything like that, of course I told him that religion is exactly 
that, supremely that. Then he had found a social experience 
balancing the mystic experience. Religion was an outgoing in 
human kindness, justice, service. And third, he had found the 
church. Not the ecclesiastical building on the corner, but the 
essential church. That little group in his room was the church 
in his house. Little communities like that Paul had estab- 
lished in every city in which he worked. To be sure the boys 
had no worship, no prayer, no songs, no sacrament. These 
might come later. But the essence of the church is the shared 
religious experience. 

That college boy ought not to have been left to grope at 
twenty years of age for the simple fundamentals of religion. 
In some way the church had failed of its responsibility with 
him. He was really hungry for just what the church had to 
offer. Through some ineptness of minister or teacher he had 
been left cold and untouched. But it was the church that did 
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the thing for him after all. At last a minister read Corinthians 
so that he understood it. What does that mean but the re- 
sponsibility of the church to interpret its great spiritual tradi- 
tion. The thing that the boy wanted was in the Bible. It was 
there, expressed in the exquisite lyric beauty of Paul’s burst 
of religious devotion. He found the interpretation of life that 
he needed in the Bible. And when that vitalizing experience 
of Abraham Lincoln came to him and he was seeking to go be- 
yond it to the fuller meaning of life, it was the gospels that 
gave him what he wanted. The Bible again had for him the 
supremely satisfying religious knowledge; and, without that 
knowledge, he would have groped in vain for a content for his 
mystic longing. The mystic experience is never i vacuo. The 
mystic may think that his revelation has come to him direct, 
but it is always conditioned by the content of his knowledge. 
The church ought to have acquainted that boy more fully and 
effectively with the Jesus of the New Testament. The church 
had that glorious knowledge in its keeping and was responsi- 
ble for making it vital in the lives of its youth. I cannot here 
enter into the interesting problems of curriculum and peda- 
gogy that are thus suggested. I am not, of course, returning to 
the intellectualism from which we are just beginning to es- 
cape, that the church has a body of knowledge which is to be 
imparted to its children in the confidence that the knowledge 
will in some mysterious fashion become transformed into so- 
cial and religious attitudes. But our religion has come down 
to us enshrined in a beautiful literature, in story, sermon, 
song, and vision. These are nothing in themselves but every- 
thing when vitalized, emotionalized in experience. It is the 
responsibility of the church to help its children to share the 
experiences that have been so generally connected with this 
rich heritage. 

If I may go on using my Harvard student as a text, let me 
point out that the church itself ought to have so companioned 
him in its life that he would have known that religion is love. 
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The church is not an institution apart from society, segregat- 
ing religion. The church is a society. It is a fellowship of peo- 
ple. It is an opportunity for the practice of love. The religious 
community carries on a considerable enterprise. Little chil- 
dren meet together for Sunday and week-day activities; boys 
and girls have classes and clubs; the young people have a 
great range of interests; men and women erect a building, en- 
gage in worship, and have many forms of social expression. 
All of these groups have definite relations to philanthropic 
enterprises, to various community and civic undertakings. 
Constant consideration is given to the moral significance of 
the world life about them and beyond them. This fellowship 
with its many interests and its many points of social contact 
is itself an opportunity for the practice of the best kind of liv- 
ing, and by no means an insignificant opportunity. The church 
has a responsibility that it has seldom realized of practicing 
its people in the good life. It has sometimes thrown away the 
opportunity. It has used unworthy means to gain its ends and 
thereby has missed the real ends. It has resorted to cheap and 
tawdry methods. It has sold tickets to stupid entertainments, 
bribed its children to solicit subscriptions, blackmailed trades- 
men into furnishing goods and purchasing worthless advertis- 
ing. It has spoiled its own fellowship with envy, hatred, mal- 
ice, and all uncharitableness. When it has done this it has lost 
its supreme opportunity. The life of love can be lived and 
very significantly lived in the actual fellowship and enterprise 
of the church, and there is far more opportunity of planning a 
program of progressive socialization within the fellowship 
than most churches have ever dreamed. If from the begin- 
ning, little children enter into its co-operations, share the la- 
bors and burdens and sacrifices so far as their ability and expe- 
rience permit, and so on through all the development of youth 
and maturity, there can be a reaffirmation of the ancient dec- 
laration, ““How these Christians love one another.” 

So I am going to be bold enough to state that the responsi- 
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bility of the church in religious education is to make church- 
men. I mean that we really want to bring our children into the 
best kind of church religion. We want them to feel their rela- 
tionship to the great spiritual order, “that they may know 
with all the saints what is the length, and breadth and height 
and depth of the love of God that passeth knowledge.” We 
want them to have the sanctities and the reverences that have 
made life holy. We want them to be at home in the ritual and 
symbolisms of our religion. Other people have other sym- 
bolisms and other rituals as they have other flags and other 
heroes; but we have ours, and we want our children to feel the 
beauty and appeal that these have for the churchman. This is 
not a matter of cold teaching, catechising, disciplining. Indeed 
it will never come that way. The kind of shared life that I am 
trying to describe can only come through the warmth of reli- 
gious fellowship, so that our children get the tone and color 
of the church life that we all live together. 

But there is something more. The Christian church does 
not live for itself. It is a fellowship for its own members, but 
it is a fellowship of faith in humanity. It is faith with an ethi- 
cal passion. Its prayer, which is the heart of its aspiration and 
hope, is that reverence may fill the hearts of all men, that 
good will may be universal, that the forgiving spirit may over- 
come all evil, and that the great divine righteousness may pre- 
vail. Its worship centers in that. Its propaganda, when it is at 
its best, is not a self-seeking effort for enlargement, but an en- 
deavor to share its joy and its hope with every human soul. 

There is just criticism of the church that it has often ex- 
pressed its love and spirit of service rather in binding up the 
wounds of those who have been hurt in the fierce struggle of 
life than in seeking to change the conditions of the struggle. 
It has been more interested in philanthropy than in social jus- 
tice. It has accepted the social order as divinely ordained and 
has endeavored to teach contentment, shutting its eyes to in- 
iquities, tyrannies, and even cruelty. That being the case, the 
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development of a churchman might mean simply that this 
powerful institution was working on the side of a rigid con- 
servatism and against human progress. But the responsibility 
of the church in religious education is to rediscover its mis- 
sion. The life of love is not merely the life of benevolence. 
Love is aggressive. Love is passionately intolerant of injus- 
tice, oppression, and cruelty. Love is a consuming fire. Love 
declares that it were good that a millstone were hanged about 
the neck of those who make life hard for the weak and that 
they were drowned in the depths of the sea. Love is not satis- 
fied while one baby is born into the world without health and 
care and beauty; while any child grows up, without play and 
joy and the richness of living; while any woman loses the 
glory of free and radiant womanhood; while any man is pre- 
vented from being and doing his best. Love is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the world in which we live and is urgent to make 
it better. The church is the teacher of that kind of love. Its 
prayers, its songs, its sacraments, its faith all look to the 
blessedness of all the children of the eternal Father. The re- 
sponsibility of the church in religious education is to bring up 
its children in this longing and effort for a better human soci- 
ety. It tells them the story of the liberations of the past. It 
teaches them its songs of universal peace and brotherhood. It 
practices them in enterprises of social righteousness. It turns 
them to a study of the conditions of the world, that they may 
know the facts of the hard and bitter struggle in which so 
many live. It enlists them in activities of good will and of 
brotherhood. It inspires them to join in crusades of righteous- 
ness. In this sense then the responsibility of the church for 
religious education is to develop churchmen. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm. 
—We publish below the findings of this much-discussed Conference, fol- 
lowed by comments by Dean Shailer Mathews: 


I 


1. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, assembled at 
Stockholm from August 19 to 30, 1925, and composed of representatives of the 
greater number of Christian communions coming from thirty-seven nations of 
the Old and New Worlds, and of the Near and Far East, sends this brotherly 
message to all followers of Christ, beseeching them to join with them in 
prayer, confession, thanksgiving, study, and service. We regret that not all 
Christian communions have found it possible to accept our invitation, for in 
view of the vital and far-reaching issues with which we have been concerned, 
we cannot but hope for that co-operation of all parts of the Church of Christ 
without which its testimony and influence in the world must be incomplete. 

2. For five years men and women have planned and prayed that this Con- 
ference might be held. Other efforts for closer relations between the churches 
have prepared the way. But this has proved the most signal instance of fellow- 
ship and co-operation, across the boundaries of nations and confessions, which 
the world has yet seen. The sins and sorrows, the struggles and losses of the 
Great War and since have compelled the Christian churches to recognize, hum- 
bly and with shame, that “the world is too strong for a divided church.” Leav- 
ing for the time our differences in faith and order, our aim has been to secure 
united practical action in Christian life and work. The Conference itself is a 
conspicuous fact. But it is only a beginning. 

3. We confess before God and the world the sins and failures of which the 
churches have been guilty, through lack of love and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Loyal seekers after trih and righteousness have been kept away from 
Christ, because his followers have so imperfectly represented him to mankind. 
The call of the present hour to the church should be repentance, and with re- 
pentance a new courage springing from the inexhaustible resources which are 
in Christ. 

4. It isa matter for deep thankfulness that in the plan of God and through 
the guidance of his spirit the representatives of so many Christian communions 
have been led to assemble and have renewed in common fellowship their faith, 
hope and love in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. It is a matter for deep 
thankfulness that in spite of differences, sincere and profound, they have been 
enabled to discuss so many difficult problems with a candor, a charity, and a 
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self-restraint which the Spirit of God alone could inspire. As we repeated the 
Lord’s prayer together, each in the speech his mother taught him, we realized 
afresh our common faith, and experienced as never before the unity of the 
Church of Christ. 

II 


5. The Conference has deepened and purified our devotion to the Captain 
of our Salvation. Responding to His call, “Follow me,” we have, in the pres- 
ence of the cross, accepted the urgent duty of applying His gospel in all realms 
of human life—industrial, social, political, and international. 

6. Thus, in the sphere of economics we have declared that the soul is the 
supreme value, that it must not be subordinated to the rights of property or to 
the mechanism of industry, and that it may claim as its first right the right of 
salvation. Therefore we contend for the free and full development of the hu- 
man personality. In the name of the Gospel we have affirmed that industry 
should not be based solely on the desire for individual profit, but that it should 
be conducted for the service of the community. Property should be regarded 
as a stewardship for which an account must be given to God. Co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor should take the place of conflict, so that employers and 
employed alike may be enabled to regard their part in industry as the fulfil- 
ment of a vocation. Thus alone can we obey our Lord’s command to do unto 
others even as we would they should do unto us. 

7. In the realm of social morality we considered the problems presented 
by overcrowding, unemployment, laxity of morals, drink and its evils, crime 
and the criminal. Here we were led to recognize that these problems are so 
grave that they cannot be solved by individual effort alone, but that the com- 
munity must accept responsibility for them, and must exercise such social con- 
trol over individual action as in each instance may be necessary for the com- 
mon good. We have not neglected the more intimate questions which a higher 
appreciation of personality raises in the domain of education, the family and 
the vocation, questions which affect woman, the child, and the worker. The 
church must contend, not for the rights of the individual as such, but for the 
rights of the moral personality, since all mankind is enriched by the full un- 
folding of even a single soul. 

8. We have also set forth the guiding principles of a Christian interna- 
tionalism, equally opposed to a national bigotry and a weak cosmopolitanism. 
We have affirmed the universal character of the church, and its duty to preach 
and practice the love of the brethren. We have considered the relation of the 
individual conscience to the state. We have examined the race problem, the 
subject of law and arbitration, and the constitution of an international order 
which would provide peaceable methods for removing the causes of war— 
questions which in the tragic conditions of today make so deep an appeal to 
our hearts. We summon the churches to share with us our sense of the horror 
of war, and of its futility as a means of settling international disputes, and to 
pray and work for the fulfilment of the promise that under the scepter of the 
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Prince of Peace “mercy and truth shall meet together, righteousness and peace 
shall kiss each other.” 

9. We have not attempted to offer precise solutions, nor have we con- 
firmed by a vote the results of our friendly discussions. This was due not only 
to our respect for the convictions of individuals er groups, but still more to the 
feeling that the mission of the church is above all to state principles, and to 
assert the ideal, while leaving to individual consciences and to communities the 
duty of applying them with charity, wisdom, and courage. 


III 


10. If this goal is to be attained we recognize the pressing need of educa- 
tion. The individual must be educated by the church, so that he may be 
enabled to exercise a Christian discernment in all things. The churches must 
educate themselves by study, conference, and prayer, so that being led by the 
spirit of truth into all truth, they may be enabled in increasing measure to ap- 
prehend the mind of Christ. We recognize that the root of evil is to be found 
in the human will, and we therefore desire to re-emphasize our conviction that 
this will must be surrendered to the high and holy will of God, whose service 
is perfect freedom. Even Christian ideas and ideals cannot save the world, if 
separated from their personal source in the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and unless themselves taken up into the personal life of the believer. 

i1. To this end we address our appeal first to all Christians. Let each 
man, following his own conscience, and putting his convictions to the test of 
practical life, accept his full personal responsibility for the doing of God’s will 
on earth as it is in heaven, and is working for God’s Kingdom. Let him in en- 
tire loyalty to his own Church seek to have a share in that wider fellowship 
and co-operation of the Christian churches of which this Conference is a prom- 
ise and pledge. In the name of this wider fellowship we would send a special 
message of sympathy to all those who, amid circumstances of persecution and 
trial, are fulfilling their Christian calling, and we would comfort them with the 
thought that they are thus brought into fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. 

12. But we cannot confine this appeal to the churches, for we gratefully 
recognize that now we have many allies in this holy cause. 

We turn to the young of all countries. With keen appreciation we have 
heard of their aspirations and efforts for a better social order as expressed in 
the youth movements of many lands. We desire to enlist the ardor and energy 
of youth, the freshness and the fulness of their life, in the service of the King- 
dom of God and of humanity. 

We think also of those who are seeking after truth, by whatever way, and 
ask their help. As Christ is the Truth, so Christ’s church heartily welcomes 
every advance of reason and conscience among men. Particularly we would 
invite the co-operation of those teachers and scholars who, in many social 
realms, possess the influence and command the knowledge without which the 
solution of our pressing practical problems is impossible. 
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In the name of the Son of Man, the Carpenter of Nazareth, we send this 
message to the workers of the world. We thankfully record the fact that at 
present, even under difficult conditions, a multitude of workers in the different 
countries are acting in accordance with these principles. We deplore the causes 
of misunderstanding and estrangement which still exist, and are determined to 
do our part to remove them. We share their aspirations after a just and fra- 
ternal social order, through which the opportunity shall be assured for the de- 
velopment, according to God’s design, of the full manhood of every man. 

13. We have said that this Conference is only a beginning. We cannot 
part without making some provision for the carrying on of our work. We have 
therefore decided to form a Continuation Committee to follow up what has 
been begun, to consider how effect can be given to the suggestions which have 
been made, to examine the practicability of calling another such Conference at 
a future date, and in particular to take steps for that further study of difficult 
problems and that further education of ourselves and of our churches, on which 
all wise judgment and action must be based. May we not hope that through 
the work of this body, and through the increasing fellowship and co-operation 
of the Christians of all nations in the one spirit, our oneness in Christ may be 
more and more revealed to the world in life and work. 

14. Only as we become inwardly one shall we attain real unity of mind 
and spirit. The nearer we draw to the Crucified, the nearer we come to one 
another, in however varied colors the Light of the World may be reflected in 
our faith. Under the cross of Jesus Christ we reach out hands to one another. 
The Good Shepherd had to die in order that he might gather together the scat- 
tered children of God. In the crucified and risen Lord alone lies the world’s 
hope. 

Now, unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


This message will seem disappointing to many American Christians. 
To them it will seem a point of departure, rather than a frontier. Instead 
of definite commitments to distinct policies it offers unobjectionable gen- 
eralities which do not promise any immediate alignment of Christian 
forces. 

Such criticisms would be just. The Conference at Stockholm did not 
express the most progressive Christianity of the day. Its message has no 
prophetic appeal, and for us Americans it was no call to leadership. In 
more than one sense the Conference was a shock to many of its delegates. 
Some of us had come to feel that Christianity as a religion was moving as 
rapidly as portions of the English and American churches. We were 
mistaken. If the Conference is representative of the great mass of conti- 
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nental Christians, they are indifferent to the bearing of Christianity upon 
social questions, and their attention is centered upon theological and 
ecclesiastical issues. Politics and economics seem to them to be foreign to 
the Kingdom of God. The Message had to be one that such persons could 
sign. If the American section had drawn up an utterance that expressed 
the spirit of the reports of the American commissions, German and Greek 
Orthodox representatives would not have signed it. The Conference 
went to the limit of the possibilities of a common consent. Non-Roman 
Christianity has within it cleavages which are not theological but moral. 

The most significant section in this message is found in paragraphs 
11 and 12. Very few Christians could find any fault with these. They 
are innocuous, yet on the whole they face in the right direction. Some of 
the sentences relating to labor even seemed too specific for some of the 
members of the committee that drew up the message. 

One thing, however, must be borne in mind: the conservative state 
of mind on the part of so many of the delegates was not caused by the 
Conference at Stockholm. It simply came into expression there. The 
hopeful thing is that, under the influence of the Conference, it was pos- 
sible to get the message actually issued. It is doubtful whether even this 
message‘as a whole could have been adopted at the beginning of the Con- 
ference. 

The first line of paragraph 13 is a ray of hope. For ten days Chris- 
tians lived together, and parted better friends than when they first met! 
Every compromise with reaction means some advance, and the impres- 
sion of most of the American delegates with whom I discussed the matter 
was that a beginning of a new epoch may have been made. We have at 
least discovered the vast differences of point of view within non-Roman 
churches. We also saw in the Conference a slight movement toward full- 
er recognition of the social implications of Christianity. It is pathetic, 
indeed tragic, to have to say that the one great element of hope from the 
Conference is that Christians could thus debate in friendliness and issue 
a non-theological, and, on the whole, a mildly forward-looking, docu- 
ment. But we may as well face facts and be grateful that our eyes have 
been opened. It is to be hoped that the Continuation Committee will find 
ways in which to extend the spirit of the Conference, appeal to younger 
and unofficial churchmen, and, above all, to recognize the importance of 
university students in the life of the churches of the future. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SEEBERG’S THEOLOGY’ 


With true German thoroughness, the author of this voluminous 
work, which in spite of its closely printed 580 pages is but the first 
volume of his complete Dogmatic, has prefaced his systematic theology 
in the technical sense with a philosophy of religion and a theory of 
knowledge. To review in any detail a work of so comprehensive a char- 
acter within the limits at our disposal would be out of the question. All 
that we can hope to do is to point out its general character, to indicate 
its philosophical presuppositions and to comment briefly on certain posi- 
tions which will be of interest to the American reader. 

Dr. Seeberg, following the tradition of Schleiermacher, and other 
theologians of the Christian experience, conceives the task of systematic 
theology to be the unfolding of the theoretical implications of the knowl- 
edge of the Redeemer God which are given intuitively in the Christian 
experience of salvation. This knowledge differs indeed from the em- 
pirical knowledge through which we gain our acquaintance with the 
phenomenal world with which science in the narrower sense is concerned. 
It is the knowledge of an other-worldly reality, transcendent yet at the 
same time immanent, namely the Absolute Personal Spirit, who reveals 
himself in the Christian experience as the God of holy love. Christianity, 
as the religion which mediates this experience is the absolute religion by 
which Dr. Seeberg understands “the highest possible form of religion” 
(p. 3.)—the religion which possesses perfection in itself apart from the 
contributions of earlier and less developed forms of religion. 

Dr. Seeberg is not content, however, like the mystic to rest his con- 
viction of the unique excellence of the Christian religion upon the im- 
mediate evidence of this experience. He desires to show in the first place 
by a comparison of existing forms of religion that Christianity realizes 
the ideal of the absolute religion; and in the second place by an analysis 
of the nature of knowledge that the insight won through the Christian 
intuition of God has an objective basis in revelation, and can be justified, 


* Christliche Dogmatik. By Reinhold Seeberg. Erster Band. Religionsphilo- 
sophisch-apologetische und erkenntnis-theoretische Grundlegung—Allgemeiner teil: 
Die Lehren von Gott, dem Menschen und der Geschichte. Erlangen, Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1924. xii+580 pages. Mk. 15. 
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therefore, not only as (subjectively) satisfying, but as (objectively) 
true. 

The first of these attempts occupies him in the first part of his pro- 
legomena (pp. 15-195); the second in the second part (pp. 195-210: 
257-85.) 

The proof that Christianity realizes the ideal of the absolute re- 
ligion proceeds through the following steps: (1) a survey of the existing 
religions as the science of comparative religion makes us acquainted with 
them, from which is derived (2) a conception of the nature of religion as 
a unique endowment of man through which he is abie immediately to 
experience the operation of the Ultimate Will which religion calls God. 
After discussing (3) the characteristics of human nature which fit man 
for the religious experience, and (4) its relation with civilization in gen- 
eral, he goes on to consider (5) the nature of Christianity; (6) the test 
for distinguishing its adequate from its inadequate expressions, and (7) 
its claim to realize the ideal of the absolute religion. 

A further section investigates our grounds for believing that in 
Christianity we have knowledge of ultimate reality. This ground Dr. 
Seeberg finds in “the fact of the new life, or the new direction of the 
human will” (p. 209), which is the result of the Christian experience of 
salvation. A later discussion of the theory of knowledge attempts to lay 
a theoretical foundation for this possibility. 

In spite of obvious differences in detail, Dr. Seeberg’s method of 
approach has much in common with the Hegelian philosophy of religion. 
Like Hegel, he comes to Christianity through an a priori conception of 
religion. Like Hegel, he arranges the existing religions in an ascending 
series according to their approximation to the goal (the primitive re- 
ligions in which the transcendent Spirit is revealed through natural 
objects, the mystical and legalistic religions in which the relation between 
God and man is spiritually conceived, and finally the religions of redemp- 
tion to which Christianity belongs, in which the radical character of evil 
is recognized and salvation becomes the central problem). Like Hegel, 
the Trinity is fundamental for the conception of God, at once intel- 
lectually necessary and experimentally verified. Like Hegel, the historic 


Jesus plays a secondary réle: He is the bearer of a revelation which—so 
far as we can see—would be complete without him. To Seeberg, like 
Hegel, in spite of his insistence upon the difference between Christianity 
and all other religions, Christianity is the crown of natural religion. 
With all recognition of Dr. Seeberg’s disposition to take account of 
the results of the latest study in the field of comparative religion, we 
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cannot help feeling something artificial in this construction. The types 
which Dr. Seeberg discovers emerging in the history of religion are not 
true types at all, but stages through which all religion passes in its de- 
velopment. The real contrasts which the history of religion discloses, 
contrasts such as that between the mystic and the legalist—the individu- 
alist and the Churchman, the authoritarian and the democrat, are given 
inadequate recognition. Above all, the problem of the differences within 
Christianity is passed over all too lightly. In gaining his conception of 
the nature of Christianity as the absolute religion, Dr. Seeberg ignores 
even such fundamental contrasts as that between Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Within Protestantism, the Lutheran type is naturally preferred as 
giving us Christianity pure and undefiled; Calvinism adds nothing es- 
sentially novel, and the sects are dismissed in a paragraph. 

In my book, /mperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, 
I have defined my own attitude towards the type of theology represented 
by Dr. Seeberg’s book, and need not here repeat what I have there said. 
T have there pointed out that in the history of religion we have to do not 
with an ascending series unfolding itself in logical order, as the Hegelian 
philosophy assumed, but with a number of parallel types rooted in 
fundamental differences in human nature, and reappearing therefore in 
all religions. The problem cf the systematic theologian, therefore, is not 
simply to point out the distinctive principle oi the Christian religion, but 
to show the effect which it produces upon each of these types, and the 
problems which it raises for their relation to one another and to the 
parallel types in other religions. This problem Dr. Seeberg all but com- 
pletely ignores. 

On the second part of the work which deals with systematic theology 
proper, it would be premature to comment in detail since what we have 
is only the first part of an incomplete work, which can be adequately 
estimated only in the light of the forthcoming second volume. For the 
present it is sufficient to say that it covers the conventional rubrics of 
Dogmatic in a comprehensive and painstaking way; that Dr. Seeberg 
finds the organizing principle of his system in the redemptive sovereignty 
of God (p. 289); and that he makes space in his treatment of the doctrine 
of man for an outline of a philosophy of history which occupies 58 pages 
(pp. 505-63). His attitude toward historic dogma is free. It is not a 
norm and only indirectly a source of Christian theology, although Dr. 
Seeberg’s own conclusions accord in general with the result of the dog- 
matic process, and he finds in this fact a welcome confirmation of the 
correctness of his procedure. 
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Within the limits which the author has set for himself the book is 
written with commendable fairness and is a welcome indication of the 
passing of the odium theologicum. Through his works in the field of the 
history of doctrine, as well as of theology proper, the author has already 
put students of the Christian religion in his debt. We are glad to be in- 
formed that the second volume of his magnum opus is already far ad- 
vanced, and that this work into which he has put so much of himself 
will, in the near future, be accessible to all scholars in its completeness. 

Wiri1am ApAmMs Brown 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PAGAN AND EARLY CHRISTIAN OTHERWORLDLINESS 


Pagan culture about the beginning of the Christian era has been 
charged with suffering a pitiable failure of nerve. In the classical period 
there had been a healthful reliance on human effort to acquire true wis- 
dom and a growing confidence in the success of man’s own struggle for 
present social good. Then came a reaction. Philosophers no longer fol- 
lowed the empirical methods of an Aristotle; they sought truth in the 
dreamlands of a Plotinus. The human quest turned toward the world 
beyond, and the more ardent spirits were able even now to break through 
its portals. By mortifying the flesh and concentrating thought upon the 
other world they took their desired kingdom of heaven by force. Those 
most successful in the effort were rewarded by visions, revelations, and 
communications of wisdom that furnished content for a new religious 
and philosophical literature. 

Occasionally critics of Christianity have laid at its door the chief 
blame for afflicting ancient society with this deadly blight of otherworld- 
liness. Undoubtedly many Christians were of this type. But the extent 
to which the Mediterranean civilization had already moved in this direc- 
tion before the new religion became a significant factor in the situation 
has not always been appreciated. One must now ask whether Christianity 
was not as much a victim as it was a creator of the attitude in question. 
Indeed, it may even be said that the Christian movement offered no slight 
resistance to the progress of the disease. At an early date it began to 
oppose those mystical tendencies that would dissolve religion into visions 
and revelations from the beyond. By its officers, its sacraments, its liturgy, 
its canon of Scripture, and its creeds Christianity made itself genuinely 
at home in present society on the solid earth. Neither Montanist ecsta- 
sies nor Gnostic revelations of heavenly wisdom were able to resist the 
power of this ecclesiastical machinery. 
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Yet Christianity’s original connection with paganism’s so-called fail- 
ure of nerve is still a problem that seems likely to concern historians 
more deeply in the future than it has in the past. Heretofore the materials 
for such study have been none too easily accessible. During recent 
months the appearance of several new publications has perceptibly im- 
proved the situation. That body of Greek and Latin writings tradition- 
ally connected with the name of Hermes Trismegistus, documents of 
first-rate importance in this connection, has now for the first time been 
made available in an adequate critical edition, which is also accompa- 
nied by an English translation.’ Two additional volumes of Commentary 
are promised, and another composed of Testamonia, Appendices, and In- 
dices. When completed the work should be of the utmost value to stu- 
dents of pagan religio-philosophical mysticism of the Imperial Age. Even 
the first volume is complete in giving Text, Translation, and Introduction 
and will facilitate research in this inviting field. Not until the commen- 
tary becomes available wit! it be possible finally to estimate the validity 
of the editor’s interpretations. But his views on varicus questions are 
expressed, and in some instances argued at length, in the Introduction 
to Volume I. While recognizing the genuinely mystical character of the 
documents, he maintains a strictly Greek philosophical genesis for the 
ideas, which have been transplanted to Egyptian soil but have been quite 
unaffected by the contemporary mystery cults. In a few instances Jew- 
ish influence is detected. There are thought to be no Christian accretions, 
but in one of the letest of the documents our editor finds indirect evidence 
that its author “regards the advance of Christianity with horror and dis- 
may’’—though the new religion is never explicitly mentioned! The argu- 
ment at this point seems rather labored. The conclusion has to be ex- 
tracted from a single passage: “Cruel and impious foreigners will invade 
the land of Egypt and slaughter a large part of the inhabitants. There- 
upon, the Egyptians themselves will become cruel and impious, and the 
national religion will die out.” But in general the editor’s judgments carry 
conviction. They rest principally upon the respective points of view and 
modes of thought characterizing the different parts of the Hermetica. As 
for date of composition, a somewhat conservative conclusion is reached. 
The documents are assigned to the third century A.pD., and it is be- 
lieved that few if any of them can have been written long before the year 
A.D. 200. Yet the thought-movement of which they are a precipitate 

* Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which Contain Religious 
or Philosophical Teachings Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. Edited with English 
translation and notes by Walter Scott. Volume I: Introduction, Text, and Transla- 
tion. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 549 pages. $10.00. 
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will, of course, have antedated the literature. As respects Christianity’s 
debt to this element in its environment, 

It is not to be supposed that the Christian Church took over this or that 
theological dogma ready made from Hermetists, or from any other Pagans. 
And yet the Christian Church took over a good deal; for it took over the men 
themselves. If not the very men by whom our Hermetica were written, at any 
rate most of their sons or grandsons or great-grandsons..... / And in that 
sense it might be said that in the Hermetica we get a glimpse into one of the 
many workshops in which Christianity was fashioned. 

This is a very sane judgment. 


Speaking freely, one might designate Hermeticism as a pagan Gnosti- 
cism. Its primary concern is to make philosophy the handmaid of re- 
ligion. Often there is a strain of mysticism which despises the material 
body and aspires toward union with God. And pervasive is the notion 
that true philosophy is to be derived from heaven through revelations 
about the cosmos disclosed by special intermediaries. Thus man acquires 
true knowledge, the heavenly gnosis. Now within Christianity the Gnos- 
tics were the first who “philosophized” about religion, and their specula- 
tions were of this same general type, although they went far beyond the 
Hermetists in postulating special divine intervention within the cosmic 
process and the importance of religious rites for the acquisition of gnosis. 
That is, the Hermetists were distinctly theosophists while the Gnostics 
were also theurgists. But since for both religion was primarily an other- 
worldly affair the two movements may well be studied together. 

Although Gnosticism is no longer a new theme, it still invites investi- 
gation and a recent translation into English of the Coptic Pistis Sophia 
calls for special notice in this connection.’ Previously this Gnostic treatise 
had been best known to English readers in the inadequate rendering of 
Mead made some thirty years ago in the interests of modern theosophy. 
A new translation was much needed. But one’s expectancy receives a 
severe shock on discovering that the new translator has chosen to express 
himself in a language never spoken by man—and, let us hope, never by 
angels! Apparently his notion of a “literal” translation is one that repro- 
duces the mechanics of the original language without making clear its 
sense. Thus he renders the opening sentence of his document: 

But it happened after that Jesus rose out of those who (are) dead, and 
he spent eleven years speaking with his disciples, and teaching them only as 


* Pistis Sophia. Literally translated from the Coptic by George Horner. With 
an introduction by F. Legge. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1924. xlviii+205 pages. 
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far as the Places of the First precept (Law?), and as far as the Places of the 
First Mystery, this which (is) the inward of the veil which (is) within the 
First precept, namely the twenty-fourth mystery out(side) and below; these 
(Places) which become in the second Space of the First Mystery which (is) 
before every mystery, the Father in the form of dove. 


And like barbarities fill every page. This type of rendering only veils an 
original that was already sufficiently obscure. In the Introduction, the 
late Mr. Legge reaffirms without hesitation the now much doubted opin- 
ion that the Pistis Sophia is a product of the Valentinian school. In fact 
he would derive a considerable portion of it directly from the pen of 
Valentinus, thus before A.p. 160, and the later parts from his ‘“degen- 
erate successors.” The English book that will adequately interpret and 
translate this remnant of Gnostic literature still remains to be written. 

A German translation of the Pistis Sophia, with a critical introduc- 
tion, is especially welcome at this time.’ This is a popular substitute for 
the same author’s classic work published twenty years ago and now out 
of print. It lacks the Bruce Papyrus contained in the earlier book, and 
naturally omits the critical apparatus, but there is a descriptive Introduc- 
tion which discusses the latest aspects of the problem of interpretation. 
The translation is given in idiomatic German, and Greek words are fre- 
quently inserted in parentheses for the purpose of better informing the 
reader—he is supposed to know Greek—of the original meaning back of 
the Coptic version. For the present this is the most convenient and reli- 
able handbook for the use of the student. 

Attention should also be called to the republication of a French 
book on Gnosticism that has been authoritative ever since its first appear- 
ance in 1913.” While the new edition, except for a bibliographical Appen- 
dix of forty pages, is virtually a reprint, the author’s interpretation is so 
distinctive as to make it highly desirable that his book should be kept in 
circulation. He thinks Gnosticism to have been at the outset a specifically 
Christian product rather than the result of absorption into Christianity 
of mystical speculations and theurgical interests already current in pa- 
ganism before Christianity arose. This view he feels justified in reaf- 
firming, even though the drift of opinion among modern scholars (e.g., 

1 Pistis Sophia. Ein gnostisches Originalwerk des dritten Jahrhunderts aus dem 
Koptischen iibersetzt. In neuer Bearbeitung mit einleitenden Untersuchungen und 


Indices herausgegeben von Carl Schmidt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. xcii+308 pages. 
Mk. 12. 


* Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. Etude critique des documents du Gnosticisme 


chrétien aux Ile et Ille siécles. By Eugene De Faye. Paris: Geuthner, 1925. 547 
pages. Fr. 60. 
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Bousset, Reitzenstein, Legge, E. F. Scott) has been moving strongly in 
the opposite direction. He will allow that the Christian creators of Gnos- 
ticism freely employed contemporary notions in their efforts to make 
Christianity attractive to people of culture, but not to the extent of be- 
coming victims of the desire for mystical and magical knowledge. Rather, 
they were philosophical thinkers using the language of the age to make 
their religion intellectually respectable. Only in its later forms, as exem- 
plified say in the Pistis Sophia, has the moral and spiritual emphasis of 
the first Gnostics been overwhelmed by the rising tide of mysticism, sac- 
ramentalism, and mythical speculations so characteristic of the religion 
of otherworldliness. 

Harnack’s new book on Marcion’ is still more emphatic in alleging 
originality at least for this famous sectary. Although the first edition of 
this book, published three years ago, was sharply criticized for failure to 
link Marcion more closely with the syncretism of his environment, its 
author still champions with fresh zeal the unique character of the Mar- 
cionite movement. If this interpretation is correct, Marcion was not 
afflicted with failure of nerve, but was a would-be reformer of current 
Christianity, or indeed a new founder of a religion essentially opposed 
to the contemporary tendencies toward mysticism, ecstasy and fanciful 
speculations about the cosmos. Like Paul’s break with Judaism and 
Luther’s with Catholicism, Marcion’s protest is thought to have been in 
the interests of a religion of pure inwardness and ethical verve. He sought 
to correct the current belief that Christians were strangers in this world 
and by their quest of otherworldliness might attain to knowledge of the 
otherwise unknown God. The true God himself was the “stranger,” who 
had come in the person of Christ, whose gospel liberates men from the 
bondage and misery of their native habitat simply by assuring them that 
love and faith—not knowledge (gnosis)—are the key to true religion. 
Since these cardinal virtues have been made known through the teaching 
of Christ and of Paul, and are thus historically based and experimentally 
realized, essential Christianity is a new religion with a new vital energy 
that suffers deterioration whenever affected by the decadent religious 
tendencies of its pagan environment. Marcion, therefore, is the true 
Christian while the Catholic Church is a degenerate Christendom. 

Yet strangely enough it was syncretistic Catholicism rather than 
Marcion’s foundation that possessed adequate vitality to survive in the 

1 Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott. Eine Monographie zur Ge- 
schichte der Grundlegung der katholischen Kirche. Von A. von Harnack. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1924. xv-+235-+455*pages. Mk. 30.40. 
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struggle for existence in ancient society. The fact that Marcion’s move- 
ment continued as long as it did might weil make one skeptical of Har- 
nack’s contention that it was essentially at variance with the spirit of 
its age. Indeed, no one of these various movements—Hermeticism, Cath- 
olicism, Gnosticism, Marcionism—can be understood properly until it 
has been viewed as the product of an age of remarkable religious syn- 
cretism. Their divergences from one another display not so much dis- 
tinct and essentially different types of religion as variant attempts to 
realize the common quest for salvation by resort to otherworldliness. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A RECENT INTERPRETATION OF THE MYSTERY 
RELIGIONS? 


It is little more than twenty years since a connection between Chris- 
tianity and the so-called Mystery Religions was first suspected; but the 
idea has now become common property, and has changed our whole view 
of the early history. Much of the discussion to which it has given rise has 
been ignorant and futile. Our information on the Mysteries is meager at 
the best, and has to be extracted by a delicate process of inference from 
obscure sources. The ordinary man has had to rely almost wholly on the 
testimony of specially equipped scholars, and these experts are not always 
to be trusted. Many of them approach the subject with a strong bias, and 
adjust the facts to their one-sided theories. No book has been more 
urgently needed than one which should put before us, in a readable and 
straightforward form, all that can be definitely known about the Mystery 
Religions. 

Dr. Angus has set himself to furnish us with such a book. It is evi- 
dent on every page that he has come to his task with many qualifications. 
He is a thoroughly competent scholar, who has steeped himself in the life 
and thought of the fifst century, and can view the religious movement in 
its general setting. He has studied all the sources at first hand, and is 
fully acquainted with the modern discussion. The bibliography of thirty- 
five pages at the end of the book is a marvel of diligent research, and there 
are abundant signs that the author has examined for himself the whole 
mass of literature which he tabulates. Not only has he sifted the literary 
evidence but he has traveled extensively for the purpose of gleaning all 

* The Mystery Religions and Christianity: a Study in the Religious Background 
of Early Christianity. By S. Angus, St. Andrews College, Sydney, Australia. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. xvi+357 Pages. $3.50. 
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that can be learned from temples and sculptures and inscriptions. Per- 
haps the most important part of his equipment is a level-headed and im- 
partial judgment. He holds no brief for any critical or theological theory. 
Whatever his views may be on the bearings of any given fact he never 
obtrudes them or allows them to color his presentation. He makes it his 
business to set forth the facts as honestly as he can, and leaves us to draw 
our own conclusions. The book is written in a clear and vivid style, and 
will interest all intelligent readers. At the same time it will prove of real 
value to scholars. However carefully they have worked over the same 
ground, they will find many things that are new to them, and will be 
grateful for the exact documentation of facts already known. 

Dr. Angus begins with an admirable survey of the social and histori- 
cal conditions which helped the development of the cults. In the two next 
chapters he gathers together all the testimonies as to the nature of this 
worship, and describes the three stages of experience—probation, initia- 
tion, Erorreca—through which their votaries were required to pass. Two 
chapters follow, perhaps the most vaiuable in the book, in which he seeks 
to determine why this tvpe of religion made such a powerful appeal to the 
earnest minds in the first century. Most previous writers have been con- 
tent to mark the external circumstances which furthered their progress. 
Dr. Angus endeavors, by an exercise of religious sympathy and historical 
examination, to throw himself into the mind of the age, and so to explain 
why it responded to forms of faith which are now alien to us. His final 
estimate of the religions is that “they were a curious blend of higher and 
lower elements—sensuality and asceticism, magic and prayer, naturalism, 
and symbolic mysticism.” “They lent themselves readily to externalism 
by the exaggerated importance they gave to ritual, but by their success 
in a serious and religious age it is clear that they satisfied a genuine re- 
ligious feeling.” They made a permanent contribution “by introducing 
the principle of voluntary religious choice, by proclaiming the need of 
regeneration, by directing the mind to immateriality, by fostering mysti- 
cism.” 

It is the conspicuous merit of the book that it deals with the Mystery 
Religions in a sympathetic spirit. We sometimes feel, however, that in 
his desire to do them justice the author is inclined to credit them with 
more than they possessed. He rightly insists that a religion must be 
judged by its idea) (p. 245) and that deep intuitions may be hidden in 
apparently childish doctrines and observances. But there is a limit to 
this principle, which may easily be so pressed as to put all religions on 
much the same level. We have a right to ask that a religion should be 
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conscious of its ideal and develop a worship in which it finds some ade- 
quate expression. It must be granted, too, that in spite of his anxiety to 
build in the actual data Dr. Angus yields occasionally to the temptation 
which besets all investigators in this field. We chiefly know the Mystery 
Religions through their symbols—tites and pictures and enigmatic phrases 
to which the key has been lost. The danger is always to read too much 
into these symbols. When they have analogies, as frequently happens, in 
Christianity, we assume that they had the same meaning for the pagan 
worshippers as for ourselves. Dr. Angus tries to guard himself against 
this fallacy, but not always with success. Above all it may be objected 
that he invests the Mystery Religions, as such, with too much impor- 
tance. When all is said, they were only a single phase of a much larger 
movement, and received from the thought of the age much more than 
they gave. In themselves they were nothing but survivals of primitive 
religion, and almost all their higher elements were derived from those 
Greek speculations which are expressed in purer form by the philosoph- 
ical teachers. It may be doubted whether their vogue has not been much 
exaggerated. One might infer from some statements in the book that the 
whole world of the first century had succumbed to these cults, but in 
view of their scanty records we may surmise that they only touched a few 
narrow circles. It would scarcely be fair to interpret the entire spiritual 
life of our time from the influences of Christian Science. Yet Christian 
Science is probably a greater force today than these religions were in the 
first century. 

Dr. Angus does not try to fix the precise relation of the Mystery cults 
to Christianity. From time to time he indicates the various points of 
affinity, but is careful not to commit himself to any theory of their sig- 
nificance. In this he shows his usual wise judgment. No verdict on the 
debated question is possible until we have much more light on the Mys- 
teries, and until the other influences, for instance that of contemporary 
Judaism, have been more definitely appraised. What we need at the pres- 
ent stage is a just estimate of the Mysteries themselves, and this Dr. 
Angus has given us. On some important points we could have wished 
for fuller enquiry. The work of Posidonius, for example, is dismissed 
with brief notice. No attempt is made to ascertain the date and origin of 
the Hermetic literature. Occasionally we meet with dogmatic statements 
which stand in need of some elucidation, e.g., “the disputed passage in 
Josephus concerning Jesus may now be accepted as authentic” (p. 271). 
But for the book as a whole we have nothing but unqualified praise. It 
may safely be commended to all who desire fuller knowledge of a fasci- 
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nating and all-important phase of religious history. Though it does not 
profess to settle the crucial question of the influence of the Mystery 


Cults on Christianity, it is a weighty contribution towards the final deci- 


sion, 
E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LUTHER’S THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT! 


Another scholarly treatise appears in the series of “Etudes d'histoire 
et de Ja philosophie religieuses” published by the Protestant Faculty of 


Theology of the University of Strasbourg. M. Stroh) has already con-. 


tributed to the series a volume entitled L’Evolution religieuse de Luther 
jusqu’en 1515, (1922). The present study extends to between two and 
three times the size of its predecessor, and constitutes what is to date the 
fullest analysis of the development of Luther’s mind during that most 
crucial guinquennium of modern history, in course of which he became 
the leader of the Protestant Revolution. 

In spirit and method the book Jeaves little to be desired. With a 
fine appreciation of the work of a host of contemporary scholars, M. 
Stroh) combines such discernment in investigating the relationships of 
ideas as can follow only from a rare mastery of historical theology. 

The two main parts which make up the volume are entitled respec- 
tively ‘““The Commentary on Romans” and “At the Schoo) of Life.” In 
contrast to the earlier studies on the Psalms, Luther in his Romans has 
a tone of firm conviction and has largely escaped the obscurities of 
mysticism. His thought still contains, however, ‘reminiscences” of 
Scholasticism inconsistent with his new positions, 

Luther’s teaching in the Commentary is set forth in answer to two 
questions: What is his notion of God? And what is his notion of the 
Christian life? Fundamentally Luther teaches a divine monergism. The 
Physician takes the initiative in the healing of the sou). By the use of 
the Occamist term “non-imputation” instead of “pardon” or ‘‘remis- 
sion,” Luther eliminates the legal concept from the idea of God. The 
canon law is his pet abomination. God is love, nothing but love, and in 
reaching man to save him, he ignores the law. While asserting sover- 
eignty and predestination, Luther refuses to make God the author of 
evil. In the phrase “Deus absconditus” he suggests an element of mys- 
tery which ever defies the understanding, Cuther will have no limitation 

*LEpanouissement de la pensée religieuse de Luther de 1515 &@ 1520. By Henri 


Strohl. Paris: Librairie Istra, 1924. 424 pages. 18 fr. 
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of the absolute sovereignty of God either on the side of man’s free wil] 
or of divine decrees. But God is vividly realized in Christ. Justification 
is per Christum and per fidem; and these are not to be severed. Though 
sanctification is not differentiated from justification by Luther, there 
takes place a progressive transformation of the justified Christian under 
the vivifying energy of God. “Today,” says our author, “he would have 
employed the imagery of radioactivity.” 

With the Commentary stil) before him M. Stroh) adds a chapter on 
“Luther and his Masters.” Among the Schoo)men he is mainly indebted 
to Occam, but he rejects Occam’s whole conception of a natural theology. 
He differs from Augustine in emphasizing the positive sinfulness, not the 
mere feebleness, of the will. He differs from Paul in a pessimism which 
makes sin invincible in this life (“Justus semper est simul peccator et 
justus”), and in an individualism which fails to catch Paul’s conception 
of the communion of saints: in the Jatter respect, however, he advanced 
later toward the Pauline view. From the mystics he received aid, but he 
never became their disciple. 

In the second part of the book the interest lies in the effort to relate 
the changes in Luther’s outlook with the rapid course of events. His 
early responses to the abuses of the Indulgence system are set forth in 
illuminating fashion. In ecclesiology, the distinction at first drawn be- 
tween the visible church of the baptized and the invisible church of the 
justified, is Augustinian and not anti-Catholic. A revision of his view of 
the church, forecast in earlier utterances, was hastened in the pressure of 
controversy. The state as the embodiment of the law is set over against 
the church as the embodiment of the Gospel, and the Jatter’s pretension 
to temporal power is a monstrosity. Led by his own experience, and by 
the exigencies of controversy, Luther more and more made Scripture his 
fortress and arsena). He countered A)veld’s assertion of papal monarchy 
in the church by citing republican governments, and enforced the prin- 
ciple of the communion of believers. From this position, (which it may 


~ be remarked is both scriptural and Catholic) he was able to repulse both 


papalists and sectaries, 

The closing chapter examines Luther’s view on practical reform as 
exhibited mainly in the treatise of 1520. The impression conveyed is one 
of deep concern for practical morality and social betterment. M. Strohl, 
perhaps needlessly, pauses to defend Luther from Denife’s charge of 
drunkenness. But he omits reference to Grisar’s far more damaging pre- 


sentation of the Reformer as a wrong-headed and incompetent leader. 
The Introduction and the Conclusion contain some generalizations 
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which, while admirably clear and striking in phraseology, suggest no 
really fresh interpretation. The tone is one of frank and unreserved 
admiration. Luther has found, indeed, in this gentle and scholarly author, 
one of his ablest protagonists. He is possessed, we are told, of “un esprit 
systématique”; his principles show “une cohésion parfaite.” A perusal 
of the book will at least make such phrases seem less exaggerated than 
otherwise they would appear. 
JouHn T. McNEILu 


Knox Cotiece, ToRONTO 


WHAT MAY WE LEARN FROM THE INDIANA SURVEY? 


Volume II of the Indiana Survey of Religious Education’ contains 
the measuring devices, standards, score cards, scales, and methods of 
measuring which were developed for use in the survey. These are pre- 
sented with the evident intention of stimulating further experimentation 
in the field of testing and measuring character development. Conse- 
quently, no finality is claimed by the authors for the tests and standards 
presented. In fact most of them have been used but little and hence are 
not sufficiently proved. But since character testing is in its infancy, 
especially in religious education, these are presented as examples of the 
trend in religious education, and as such, comprise an excellent chart of 
the progress made in religious educational testing to date. Most of the 
tests presented are not likely to have long life, for the reason that many 
investigators are now working in the field of character tests. Public edu- 
cators, social service workers, and religious educators are all searching 
for ways and means of testing character growth. Out of the many efforts 
will surely come developments that will supersede most of the tests as 
presented in this volume. 

Secular education has pioneered in the matter of tests. It began with 
the mental and educational tests which have brought marked advance in 
educational technique of the public school. Great numbers of these tests 
have been invented and such tests will continue to be a major factor in 
educational advance. Public-school educators are rapidly coming to feel, 
however, that mental and educational tests have limitations. Mental 
tests seem to reveal capacity for learning and educational tests check the 
amount of learning. But the discovery of either or both of these facts 
does not seem to help much in the testing of personality. This fact is rec- 


* Indiana Survey of Religious Education. New York: Doran, 1924. 532 pages. 
$5.00. 
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ognized by the leading mental and educational test experts, not a few of 
whom are now attempting to devise schemes for testing the development 
of character and personality. Character and personality measuring will, 
undoubtedly, be the next great step in educational science. 

Religious education is particularly interested in motivation and, 
therefore, primarily concerned with testing the growth of character. The 
tests and measurements as set forth in this volume of the Survey reveal 
the present weaknesses of character testing. These tests are, for the most 
part, not tests of character growth, but of the mechanics and technical 
features which may go along with learning of certain kinds. Tests of ade- 
quacy of church school plants, and of the merit of textbooks, or questions 
involving knowledge are now recognized as not being tests of character. 
There is no question but that these technical and mechanical features in- 
fluence the building of character but within themselves do not constitute 
character growth. 

The authors, recognizing that character testing is in its infancy, pre- 
sent the recognized beginnings in the new science of testing character and 
personality growth, and the volume is a fairly comprehensive compilation 
of the tests being used in religious education to date. 

Part I sets forth the necessity for objective tests, the difficulty of 
inventing adequate tests, and a description of the tests given in the later 
chapters. This section is a helpful introduction to the problems of char- 
acter testing. 

Part II presents the Engelhart, Evenden, Hart Score Card and Stand- 
ards for Measuring City Church and Educational Plants. This score card, 
which is a development of the Malden survey card, will, no doubt, help 
much in revealing the inadequacy of equipment in religious education 
plants and stimulate more discernment in future church building. 

Part III consists of score cards and standards for measuring church- 
school textbooks with separate cards and standards for meauring (a) me- 
chanical features, (b) style, (c) pedagogical organization of lessons, (d) 
teaching helps in the international lessons, (e) teaching helps in the book 
as a whole, and (f) certain phases of ethical conduct. It will be noted 
that these are mostly mechanical and technical features. While these are 
important, as noted above, they are not the central factors in character 
testing. Moreover, “The Pedagogical Organization of the Lessons,” 
“Teaching Helps in the Book as a Whole,” are idea-centered and not life- 
centered. The writer does not seem conversant with the life-interest ap- 
proach so strongly emphasized at present in pedagogy. The score cards 
are in themselves complex and difficuit to use. One suspects that each 
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new investigator will have to build up values of his own with such score 
cards. The artistic value of photographs, for example, while exceedingly 
important as a mechanical feature of the textbook, provides difficulties 
of measuring that are almost enhanced by the kind of score card pro- 
vided. It should not be impossible, but it is very difficult to standardize 
such tests. This attempt is commendable but will hardly prove to be 
practically useful. 

Part IV, “Measuring the Results of Teaching,” is in reality knowl- 
edge tests, with the exception of the moral conduct tests of Mr. Voelker 
and the ethical ideas tests of example A. These are good examples of tests 
developed for measuring growth or development in religious education. 
The Voelker tests are important and point the way for the development 
of new tests in the future. Their trustworthiness is as yet not fully estab- 
lished. Other experiments are needed further to develop this beginning. 

The general reader will likely be more interested in Volume I than in 
either of Volumes II or III. It is in Volume I that the general conclusions 
of the study are given. However, Volume II is a real contribution, and 
will stimulate further development in this much needed field. 

JosePH M. ARTMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY OF MONASTICISM? 


Rarely in the work of a non-Roman Catholic author does one find 
the monastic life so sympathetically and admiringly portrayed as by 
Professor Hannah. As the subtitle suggests, the volume is not primarily 
intended as an exposition of the internal history of monasticism. It is 
rather designed as a study of the influence of the monastic movement on 
civilization. This emphasis on what monasticism did as distinct from 
what it was, is, however, not very purposefully maintained. 

Surveying the entire field, the author sees four distinct periods of 
monasticism, each of which “is characterized by a new and different 
scope for the energy of the religious.” These are the period of early 
Eastern monasticism, that of the Benedictines, the era of the Friars, and 
the era of the Jesuits. 

The first chapter begins with the questionable statement that “the 
first of Christian monks was named S. Paul.” The account of Paul the 
Hermit which follows merely repeats Jerome’s impossible stories, hippo- 

* Christian Monasticism, a great force in history. By Ian C. Hannah, FS.A., 
professor of Church History, Oberlin College. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 270 
pages. $2.50. a 
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centaur, she-wolf, lions and all, not omitting the raven which brought 
the saint his daily bread for sixty years. After this unpromising begin- 
ning the book gives as it proceeds, an increasingly favorable impression. 
Palladius and Cassian are drawn upon to illustrate some aspects of 
Egyptian monasticism. The conclusion is drawn that the early period 
cannot be called constructive, and attention is directed to the depopula- 
tion of the Empire to which it conduced. There is fresh and interesting 
material in the brief sketches of St. Basil, St. Martin, and St. Jerome. 
St. Benedict is given a place “on the very shortest list of the world’s 
great statesmen”; yet it is remarked that ‘“‘no one ever less designed the 
edifice he reared.” Under the chapter title “Monk Rebuilders of a 
World,” monasticism is credited with the dominant part in civilizing the 
barbarians; but the chapter lacks specific information. The treatment 
of Celtic monasticism too, leaves much to be desired. On the other hand 
the Cluniacs and Cistercians are both discussed with penetration. St. 
Bernard, however, emerges with a halo so dazzling as to bewilder the 
plain student. “No better man ever trod this earth. ... . It is not 
presumptuous to compare his character with that of the Son of God Him- 
self.” Abelard’s inglorious defeat at Sens is attributed to “the pure char- 
acter and compelling personality of Bernard,’ without a hint that the 
sources reveal the saint’s vindictiveness and adroit manipulation. 

Chapters x to xv discuss the monk as missionary, as statesman, as 
soldier; monastic literature; and monastic art. Here, in less than seventy 
pages, we have a useful sketch of monastic culture that might readily be 
extended to form a large and imposing work. Professor Hannah favors 
the hypothesis that the English representative system was derived from 
monastic examples. The account of the military orders is clear and in- 
teresting. In the fields of art and architecture the achievements of the 
monks are moderately stated. 

Professor Hannah modestly calls his book “‘a mere introduction” to 
“a theme that would justify a great work.” The main conception of the 
book is a most commendable one. It is written with conversational sim- 
plicity, and occasional delightful pleasantries may be met with even in 
the footnotes. These qualities will doubtless win for the book a wide pub- 
lic. Its large use of source quotation should make it an aid to students 
who desire to visualize the framework, conditions and activities of 
monastic life. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


Knox Co.tiecE, TORONTO 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. Vol. VI, Part II. Poona City: Bhandar- 
kar Oriental] Research Institute, 1925. 63 pages. 

This issue of the annals has, among other things, two important essays—one on 
the early religious ideas of the Indo-Europeans, by Dr. Sten Konow, and another 
on “King Axbor and the Persian Translations of Sanskrit Books,” by Jivanji Jam- 
shedji Modi. 

Bacot, JAcques. Le Poéte Tibétain Milarépa. Paris: Bossard, 1925. 302 
pages. 

The life of a great figure of eleventh-century Tibet—sorcerer, poet, and saint. 
This is the first translation of the biography into a European language. It is fas- 
cinating as a story. It is important as a document indicating the blend of Buddhism 
with the native Bon elements and the method of Buddhist victory over the early 
religion. 

BERTHOLET, ALFRED, AND LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte. I Band; Bogen 25-31. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 111 pages. 
This is the sixth part of the first volume of the new edition of the valuable 

handbook originally edited by Chantepie de la Saussaye. This section deals with 

Egypt and is written by Dr. H. O. Lange of Copenhagen. The bibliography of the 

new volume is a noteworthy asset. 

BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte. I Band, Bogen 32-38. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 111 pages. M. 3. 
In this eighth Lieferung of the Lehrbuch the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 

is summarized by Dr. Fr. Jeremias. The many gods occupy most of the space; the 

rest is given to the temple, priests, cultus, eschatology, creation, myths, and legends, 
etc. It is a very clear and concise bit of good work. 

BERTHOLET, ALFRED, and LEHMANN, Epwarp. Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte. oten Lieferung, Bogen 39-48. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 148-++ 
viii pages. M. 4.20. 

The concluding section of the first volume of the new, revised edition of this 
famous handbook, formerly edited by Chantepie de la Saussaye. In this section Pro- 
fessor C. Snouck Hurgronje, of Leyden, deals with Islam. 

CaBaL, C. La Mitologia Asturiana. Madrid: Juan Pueyo, 1925. 271 pages. 
5 pesetas. 

A study of the mythological material of the district of Asturias. This volume 
deals with legends and practices relating to death, and will be followed by other vol- 
umes treating other topics. To the student of pre-Christian elements in the folk- 
religion of the continent this work is rich in materials and suggestions. 
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Driver, G. R. Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty. (The H. Weld-Blun- 

dell Collection, Vol. III.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1925. 

87 pages; 31 plates. $5.00. 

Most of these inscriptions were bought by Mr. H. Weld-Blundell, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and presented to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. In addition, 
transcriptions and translations are given of some of H. F. Lutz’s Early Babylonian 
Letters from Larsa (1917). Thirty-one of the eighty-seven documents are letters 
written by Hammurabi. A glossary of selected words, an index of ideograms, and a 
list of proper names combine with the clear copies of the cuneiform and the trans- 
criptions and translations to make an admirable piece of work. 


Dumezit, Georces. Le crime des lemniennes. Rites et légendes du monde 
Egéen. Paris: Geuthner, 1924. 71 pages. F. 20. 
A new interpretation of the Lemnian rites and myths which traces their origin 
to the activities in prehistoric times of a society of pirates who dwelt upon the island. 


DumeEziL, Georces. Le festin d’immortalité. Etude de mythologie comparée 

Indo-Européene. Paris: Geuthner, 1924. xix+-316 pages. F. 50. 

A careful reconstruction of the mythological cycle of the drink of immortality 
in the various branches of the Indo-European family. The author then relates the 
mythology to the ritual customs. The survey and the cautious conclusions of the 
author are an excellent demonstration of the most modern use of the comparative 
method. 


GuENON, RENE. L’homme et son devenir selon le Védanta. Paris: Bossard, 

1925. 271 pages. F. 18. 

A study of the nature and constitution of the human being as set forth in the 
sacred texts of the Vedanta, especially the Upanishads and the Brahma-sutras. The 
author analyzes the make-up of the self and traces the after-life state of the atman 
until final deliverance is attained. The book is very suggestive. It would be more 
appealing if there were less disdain for the work of other great scholars. 


HopFner, THEopoRuS. Orient und griechische Philosophie. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 

1925. 89 pages. M. 2.40. 

This is a Beiheft zum “Alten Orient,” and is a scholarly and suggestive discus- 
sion in brief compass of the relation between the theosophic mysticism of the reli- 
gions of civilized peoples of the Orient and the philosophic thought of the Greeks. 
Special attention is given to the influence of this phase of eastern thought as it is 
found in the post-classical philosophies. It is a contribution to the study of the 
syncretism which marked the thought of the Graeco-Roman world in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the beginning of the Christian era. 


Hoprner, THEODoRUS. Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae V. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1925. 221 pages. M. 7. 
The concluding instalment of citations of classical authors concerning the Egyp- 
tian religion. A very useful compendium, accompanied by a valuable index. 


Jean, Cuartes F. Le péché chez les Babyloniens et les Assyriens. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1925. 176 pages. Fr. ro. : 
A clear and comprehensive summary of the conceptions of sin in cuneiform 
literature. Full citations of cuneiform documents are given in translation. The sub- 
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ject matter is grouped under the following categories: I. Sin, (1) the state of the 
sinner, (2) the sins; II. Deliverance from sin, (1) the acts of the sinner, (2) the 
function of the priest. The large amount of custom similar to that in the Old Testa- 


ment is very noticeable. 


MaynarbD, JoHN A. The Living Religions of the World. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Company, 1925. xiv-+146 pages. $1.25 
A neat and satisfying little handbook. It is factual rather than interpretative, 
but within a very brief space is able to give a remarkably clear view. The Christian 
apologetic is reduced to a minimum. 


Moss, Rosatinp. The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. New York: Oxford University Press, 1925. xii+-247 pages; 2 
maps. $4.70. 

A cautious and painstaking regional study of the belief and practice connected 
with death. The author exhibits the reserve of the new anthropology in her recon- 
struction of migrations and in her generalizations. It is a notable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. 

Murray, GILBERT. Five Stages of Greek Religion. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925. 276 pages. $3.50. 

A new edition of the author’s Four Stages, first published a dozen years ago. 
The only change of importance is the addition of a new chapter entitled “The Great 
Schools,” which estimates the significance for Greek religion of the work of the phi- 
losophers, more particularly of the Stoics and Epicureans. 


Scott, WALTER. Hermetica. Vol. II. Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1925. 482 pages. $8.50. 
This second volume, following quickly upon the first, is composed of critical 
discussions in the interpretation of the Hermetic writings. The first volume con- 
tained the original text with an English translation. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT RECORDS 


BERGMANN, Hvuco, and Pick, HERMANN (editors). Kirjath Sepher. Palestine: 
Achiever, Tel Aviv, Palestine, 1925. Vol. II, No. 2. 92 pages. 
A new quarterly devoted to the review of books dealing with Palestinian sub- 
jects primarily, and serving as the organ of the Jewish National and University 
Library at Jerusalem. Annual subscription price, ros. 


KoLpEWEY, RoBert. Das wiedererstehende Babylon: Die bisherigen Er- 
gebnisse der deutschen Ausgrabungen (4th ed.). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. 
vii-+-334 pages and 255 illus. M. 25. 

This splendid book brings up to date the record of Koldewey’s work in the ex- 
cavation of Babylon which started in 1899 and went on continuously under his di- 
rection till its completion in 1917. This edition records the additional work done 
since 1912, when the third edition appeared. It constitutes a fitting memorial of Dr. 
Koldewey, who prepared the copy for this edition, but died before its appearance. 
The abundant illustrations, and especially the photographs in color, make the book 
as interesting to the eye as the text makes it to the mind. 
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WEIGALL, ArtHuR. A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. 1, The First Eleven Dy- 
nasties. New York: Dutton, 1925. xv-+328 pages. $6.00. 

A stimulating work, full of new reconstructions of early Egyptian history and 
new and peculiar spellings of kings’ names. Many of the author’s suggestions will re- 
quire further testing. The book emphasizes unsettled questions, and holds largely to 
the form of a discussion rather than a narrative. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


BAUER, WALTER. Griechisch-deutsches W orterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, von Erwin Preuschen. 
2ten Lieferung. II Auflage. Giessen: Topelmann, 1925. 125 pages. M. 3. 
This new edition of Preuschen’s New Testament lexicon has now reached yv@ots. 


BUDDEN, CHARLES W., and Hastincs, Epwarp. The Local Colour of the Bible. 
Vol. III, Matthew-Revelation. New York: Scribner’s, 1925. xiit-355 
pages. $3.00. 

By “local color” is meant a description of geographical, chronological, political, 
cultural, and institutional data reflected in the various New Testament books. 


FowLer, HENry THATCHER. The History and Literature of the New Testa- 
ment. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 443 pages. $2.50. 
Moderate critical results in the study of New Testament introduction are here 
set forth as a textbook for the use of college classes in biblical literature. 


Hayes, DoremMus A. Greek Culture and the Greek Testament. New York: 
Abingdon, 1925. 224 pages. $1.50. 
A plea for the study of the Greek language, and particularly the New Testa- 
ment Greek, not only by students for the ministry, but by all persons with cultural 
aspirations. 


JenkKINS, Burris. The Beauty of the New Testament. New York: Doran, 

1925. 240 pages. $1.60. 

Dr. Jenkins has studied the New Testament in order to discover its literary 
beauty as well as its intrinsic loveliness in thought. It is a bit of satisfactory inter- 
pretation. 

McFapyen, JosEPH F. Through Eternal Spirit. A Study of Hebrews, James, 
and I Peter. New York: Doran, 1925. 255 pages. $2.00. 

A historical interpretation supplemented by an attempt to set forth the signifi- 
cance of these biblical books for modern times. 


PuRINTON, HERBERT R., and PurINTON, Cart Everett. Literature of the 
New Testament. New York: Scribner’s, 1925. viii+-186 pages. $1.25. 
An elementary survey of generally accepted facts about the composition and 
content of the New Testament books. 


Rosertson, A. T. An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. New York: Doran, 1925. 300 pages. $2.50. 
Professor Robertson is not alone among the teachers of the New Testament in 
his feeling that there was room for a handbook of textual criticism of the New 
Testament of a less technical kind than most of the standard works in that field. 
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Much work has been done since Warfield’s convenient volume was published and it 
needed to be noted for beginners in the discipline. The author has done a service in 
producing a popular work (so far as a work in this field can be popular) and noting 
in it recent discoveries and theories. He has treated much interesting material in a 
comparatively small space. There could be some improvement in arrangement and 
organization of material and in expression of thought. But the book will serve to 
introduce some to a field the importance of which is not so widely recognized as a 
generation ago. 
ROBERTSON, JAMES ALEX. The Hidden Romance of the New Testament. New 
York: Doran, 1925. 267 pages. $2.00. 
An imaginative work based upon certain New Testament references to certain 
persons, places and incidents, such as Joseph of Arimathaea, the House of the Upper 


Room, and so forth. An interesting bit of romantic pragmatism. 


CONCERNING JESUS 


Crain, Ornvitte E. The Credibility of the Virgin Birth. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1925. 105 pages. $0.50. 
An attempt “to show that faith in the virgin birth of Christ is not necessarily 
empty but that it can be sincerely held by thoughtful minds to-day.” It covers 
familiar ground and is based wpon an inadequate interpretation of the material. 


Krausner, Josepu. Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, ond Teaching. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 434 pages. $4.50. 
An unusual book, written originally in modern Hebrew by a noted Jewish 
scholar of Jerusalem. 


Lamont, Daxter. The Creative Work of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1925. 
256 pages. $2.00. 
The author finds the core of the Christian religion in the redemptive signifi- 
cance of the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. 
MIcCKLEM, NaTHANIEL. The Galilean. New York. Doran, 1925. 157 pages. 
“a 
$1.75. 
A second and a)most unaltered edition of a work published some five years ago. 
Its purpose is to set forth from a practica) point of view Jesus of Nazareth as the 
supreme example of a religious man. The four Gospels are used indiscriminately and 
uncritically and without due consideration of their differences, but the author 
frankly states that his book is not a contribution to historical research. From its 
point of view it is rather suggestively written. 
QUAYLE, WILLIAM A. Out-of-Doors with Jesus. New York: Abingdon Press, 


1924. 223 pages. $1.50. 

This is another book in the beautifu) style of the late Bishop Quayle. It covers 
with fine insight and in appreciative treatment all the various relations of Jesus to 
the physical world. What a lover of nature Jesus was\ It took another lover of all 


out-door things to set the fact forth as it is done here. 
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Rosertson, James Arex. The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus. (The Bruce Lec- 
tures, 1917). New York: Doran, 1925. 288 pages. $2.00. 
A discussion of the attainment by Jesus of his consciousness of God, his re- 
sponse to his divine mission, and his attitude toward the cross. It is an inspirational 


work, attractively written from the standpoint of a-psychological interpretation of 
the ideals of Jesus rather than from the standpoint of historical investigation. 


Ross, D. M. The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History. New York: 
Doran, 1925. 248 pages. $2.00. 
The writer aims to show that a return to the historical Jesus fully justifies the 
position of lordship given to him in the faith of Christendom. 


WALKER, THomas. What Jesus Read. His Dependence and Independence. 
New Vork: Scribner’s, 1925. 125 pages. $1.75. 
The author concludes that Jesus went far beyond those religious ideals set forth 


in the Jewish writings of his day, and that the distinctive originality of Jesus lay in 
his teaching about the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL 


Detssmann, Anotps. Paulus. Ein kultur und religions geschichtliche Shisze. 
IJ. Tibingen: Mohr, 1925. xv-+292 pages and 5 plates. 
The new edition, following thirteen yeats after the first, has been thoroughly 
revised but not radically changed. 


GLOVER, T. R. Paul of Tarsus. New York: Doran, 1925. 256 pages. $2.00. 
A series of lectures giving an appreciative exposition of the work and religion 
of Pau). 


Knox, Witrren L. St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem. New York. Mac- 
millan, 1925, xxvi-+396 pages. 18s. 
A scholarly book recounting the story of Paul’s life and work as related to the 
attitudes and interests of Palestinian Christians in particular. The problem of PauYs 


contact with his gentile environment has not been attacked by this author, although 
he seems aware of its existence. 


Ross, D. M. The Faith of St. Paul. New York: Doran, 1925. 237 pages. 
$2.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to show that Paul is an accurate and authorita- 
tive interpreter of Jesus and his teaching. This is done by selecting certain religious 
and ethical phases of Paul’s thought and ignoring other ideas and the forms in 
which they are cast. A useful presentation of its point of view. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


JosepH, Oscar L. The Historical Development of Christianity. New Vork: 
Scribner's, 1925. viii-t-187 pages. $1.50. 
A brief and fairly accurate history of the church for readers in the elementary 
stage, 
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RUCKERT, HANNS. Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem Tridentinischen Konzil. 
Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1925. vilt-+-28r pages. M. IS. 

Detailed exposition of the most important doctrinal phase of the Counter- 

Reformation. 

STEVENS, DANIEL GURDEN. The First Hundred Years of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1925. 120 pages. 

An interesting chronicle of an important organization. It furnishes in brief 
form information concerning a) important events and achievements, and is well 


illustrated. . 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
GOODWIN, FRANK ). The Vigil at the Cross. New York. Macmillan, 1925. 75 
pages. $r.00. 
An order of worship for a three-hour service on Good Friday, which will be 


found useful on this occasion in non-)iturgica) churches, The seven last words from 


the Cross form the subjects of the meditations. 


Grav, Josep M. M. Sufficient Ministers. New Vork: Abingdon Press, 1025. 

134 pages. $1.00. 

The changing demands of the modern world call for fresh and repeated studies 
of the great vocations. The ministry especially demands such re-waluation. This has 
been done by the writer with rare discernment and in beautiiu) style, The book will 
be profitable to ministers themselves, but most of all to those who are inclined to 
raise any question concerning the meaning of the Christian ministry in the life of 
today. 


Rotermunp, Ernst. Gedanken fiir Kasualreden. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1924. iv-+-171 pages. 
The church occasions of baptism, confirmation, confession, comfort, and buria) 
all cal) for “remarks” if not for sermons. These brief and suggestive contributions to 


addresses on such occasions come from an experienced German pastor and adminis- 


trative officer. They are concise, clear, and appropriate. 


DOCTRINAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Bornuausen, Karr. Faustisches Christentum. Gotha: Perthes, 1025. 24 


pages. M. 1. 
Taking Faust as a type of modern sophisticated Germans, Bornhausen indicates 


the lines along which religious inquiry will be made by such men, and suggests the 


constructive possibilities of such inquiry. 


BRIGHTMAN, EDGAR SHEFFIELD. Religious Values. New York: Abingdon, 
1925. 285 pages. $2.50. 
An attempt to discover the kind of philosophy which will give the most inclu- 
sive and coherent interpretation of the values actually experienced in religion. The 
solution is found in Personalism. The inadequacy of other types of philosophy is 


pointed out, and the practical outcome of Personalism in worship and in religious 
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education is shown. The phase of the discussion which some will consider vulnerable 
is the author’s determination of the “‘all” which an all-inclusive philosophy of reli- 


gion is to account for. A Roman Catholic would fee) that some things bad been 


left out, as an empiricist would feel that some doubtful items had been included. 


BRIGHTMAN, EpGar SHEFFIELD. An Introduction to Philosophy. New Vork: 

Holt & Co., 1925. xii+-393 pages. $3.00. 

A well-written and clearly organized textbook, discussing the important prob- 
Jems of philosophy, giving primary place to questions connected with epistemology 
and definition. The metaphysical problems are well analyzed, and solutions sug- 
gested in terms of personalistic idealism. The author’s presentation is such as to 


induce pertinent and definite thinking on the part of students. 


Baunner, Emil. Philosophie und Ofenbarung, Tobingen: Mohr, 1925. 52 

pages. M. 1.50. 

Two addresses, one of them being the author’s Antrittsrede on assuming his 
professorship in the University of Ziirich. He attempts to show that Christianity is 
a religion based on a unique revelation in Christ—a revelation which cannot be 
demonstrated but which is experienced through faith. When once this experienced 
revelation is apprehended it furnishes a means of answering questions which phi- 


losophy discusses. 


Cross, Georce. Christian Solvation, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1925. 
x-+254 pages. $2.50. 
A very complete discussion, giving a historical survey, indicating the rise and 
the meaning of the various forms of the doctrine in their social and historical set- 
ting, followed by an interpretation of the meaning of sin and salvation in terms of 


modern life and thought. It is especially valuable for its frank facing of the new 
ethical ideals which cause difficulty in retaining the traditional presuppositions. 


DIBELIUS, Martin. Geschichtliche und iibergeschichtliche Religion im Chris- 
tentum. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1925, 173 pages, M. 4. 
A survey of the important aspects of Christianity, with especial emphasis on 


the New Testament interpretation, showing that Christianity is essentially a religion 
with a super-historical ideal, but that the working out of this ideal is always a his- 
torica) process, The mission of Christianity is thus to co-ordinate the super-historica) 


with the historical throughout the changing phases of history. 


Dusors, H. De Kant a Ritschl: Un stécle d’ustoire de la pensée chrétienne. 
Neuchatel: Paul Attinger, 1925. 115 pages. 
A sympathetic historical interpretation of the religious thinking of the great 
German philosophers and theologians during the nineteenth century, with copious 


citations and references incorporated in the text. 


FASULO, ARISTARCO, Alle Fonti della fede Cristiana. Dottrina e Polemica. 
Rome: Casa Editrice “Bilychnis,” 1925. xx-+323-++16 pages. 
An apologetic treatise aiming to show that Christianity rests for its validity en- 
tirely upon the teaching and spirit of Christ, particularly as disclosed in the New 
Testament. 
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Garpner, Joun. Evolution and Redemption. New York: Doran, 1925. 192 


pages. $1.60. 
A well-written book, taking the reader into the author’s confidence and talking 


simply with him about religious questions. The evolutionary conception plays a 


very minor part in the exposition. For the most part the discussion consists in mak- 
ing reasonable the traditional theological terms. The shrewd reader will discover 


that the actual religious culture advocated does not necessarily require the theologi- 
cal interpretations suggested, but he will rejoice at the vital and practical emphasis 
of the author. 

HovucH, Lynn Harotp. Evangelical Humanism. New York: Abingdon, 1925. 

205 pages. $1.50. 

A rarely fascinating book, carrying the reader along on the full current of felici- 
tous literary style, and satisfying the mind by its astonishing acquaintance with lit- 
erature and history. The strength and the weakness of both evangelicalism and hu- 
manism are set forth, and a plea is made for a religious faith which includes both. 


Immanuel Kant. (Papers read at Northwestern University on the Bicen- 
tenary of Kant’s Birth.) Chicago: Open Court, 1925. 211 pages; 10 illus- 
trations. $1.00. 

Eleven suggestive studies of various aspects of the great philosopher’s thinking. 
Jones, Rurus M. The Church’s Debt to Heretics. New York: Doran, 1925. 

256 pages. $2.00. 

A somewhat misleading title. Dr. Jones is really concerned to depict the great 
theological discussions in the history of the church as vital chapters in the evolution 
of a vital religion. The church is indebted to the vigor of these discussions rather 
than to the heretics as such. 


Lacey, T. A. The One Body and the One Spirit: A Study in the Unity of the 
Church. New York: Doran, 1925. 255 pages. $2.00. 


This book sets forth the characteristic Anglican position that what is needed to 
effect the unity of modern Christendom is not union, but reunion—not a federation 
of churches of different denominations, but a return of dissenting bodies to the orig- 


inal “catholic” church. 


MacCautey, Cray. Karl Christian Friederich Krause. Berkeley: Gazette 


Press, 1925. 58 pages. 
A pamphlet by an admirer of Krause, calling attention to salient aspects of his 


philosophy. 


MattHes, D. Hetwricu. Christus-Religion oder philosophische Religion? 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1925. 110 pages. 

An apologetic for evangelical religion, centering in regeneration through Christ, 
and expressing itself in Christian ethics, as contrasted with the spiritually ineffective 
contributions of philosophy. The masses are inspired and controlled by religion rath- 
er than by philosophy. One of the most important tasks of the present is to restore 
the prestige of Christianity. 
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PoTEAT, WILLIAM Louis. Can a Man Be a Christian Today? Chapel Hill, 

N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1925. 110 pages. $1.50. 

The McNair lectures. Dr. Poteat faces the problems created for religious think- 
ing by modern science, and advocates complete freedom for science, with the accom- 
panying abandonment of an untenable theory of biblical authority. Christianity is 
depicted as a reverent adventure of faith, rather than as an attitude of conformity. 


Stance, Ertcu (Editor). Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellungen. Band I. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1925. viii+-248 pages. 
M. 12. 
The interesting venture of this publisher in the fields of philosophy and of sci- 
ence is here advanced by this volume of spiritual, professional autobiographies. A 
personal tone is thus given to the ideals and doctrines professed by the authors. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Adolf Deissmann, Ludwig Ihmels, Rudolf Kittel, Adolf Schlat- 
ter, Reinhold Seeberg, I. R. Slotemaker de Bruine, and Theodor Zahn are the con- 


tributors. 


Tuérv, G. Autour du Décret de 1210: I. David de Dinant. Etude sur son 
panthéisme matérialiste. Kain: Le Saulchoir, 1925. 160 pages. 
An exhaustive study of a pantheist whose works were condemned in 1210, The 
study throws considerable light on the philosophical discussions current at the time. 
An attempted reconstruction of the condemned book is given in an appendix. 


WosserMIN, Georc. Wesen und Wahrheit des Christentums. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1925. Erstes Buch, ix+-261 pages; zweites Buch, 265-511 pages. 
The third volume of Wobbermin’s comprehensive treatment of systematic the- 
ology. The previous two volumes defined the method, and discussed the nature of 
religion. The present publication sets forth the nature of Christianity and vindicates 
the truth of Christian ideas, closing with a discussion of the absoluteness of Chris- 


tianity. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


DanieEL, W. A. The Education of Negro Ministers. New York: Doran, 1925. 

187 pages. $1.50. 

A survey organized after the plan of Dr. Kelly’s thorougk study, Theological 
Education in America. The status of negro schools, the standards of scholarship, 
methods of teaching, curriculum, etc., are discussed. Of especial value are excerpts 
from statements made by the students. The educational ideals of students often 
come into sharp conflict with the religious mores of the churches which they must 
serve. Fifty-two theological schools are studied in this valuable and impartial survey. 


HARTZLER, JOHN ELLSwortH. Education Among the Mennonites of America. 
Danvers, Illinois: Central Mennonite Publishing Board, 1925. 195 pages. 
An interesting account of the various educational enterprises of this denomina- 
tion. The story is told, not simply to chronicle facts, but also to commend educa- 
tional ideals in a religious body which has generally distrusted education, and which 
has not taken vigorous steps to provide educated leadership. 
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PERKINS, JEANETTE Exotse. At School with the Great Teacher. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press, 1925. xiii+-208 pages. $2.50. 

A project course as discovered in the actual life of two groups of children. The 
leaders made plans prior to the course and each lesson of the course, but constantly 
reshaped these plans, often changing them altogether in order to follow the interests 
of the children. The effort is to introduce the children to the Great Teacher in the 
various life situations which arise in the children’s own efforts at learning to live. 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDIFICATION 
ConbE, BertHa. A Way to Peace, Health and Power. New York: Scribner’s, 

1925. xiiit+233 pages. $1.50. 

Devotional studies covering fifty-two weeks, and dealing with pertinent aspects 
of religious experience. The book furnishes a rare combination of candid analysis 
and religious fervor. 

HERMAN, E. Creative Prayer. New York: Doran, 1925. 240 pages. $2.00. 

Mrs. Herman gives us a study of prayer as creative energy. The various as- 
pects of prayer are surveyed; but it is as a path to power that the subject is always 
presented. One feels at the close that the fact of communion with God is not merely 
a remote achievement of certain endowed mystics and saints, but that one may 
obtain help for daily living through commerce with the Eternal. 


JEFFERSON, CHARLES E. Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah. New York: Macmillan, 

1925. 199 pages. $1.75. 

A collection of sermons upon Isaiah, chapters 1-39, preached by Dr. Jefferson 
on Sunday mornings in his own church in New York City. Their chief quality is the 
practicality of the messages they convey. Dr. Jefferson knows in a general way what 
modern scholarship is doing with the Book of Isaiah; but he is far less concerned 
about what Isaiah thought and tried to do than he is about the thought and doings 
of the present day. The sermons, therefore, do not reflect accurate scholarship. They 
rather make Isaiah’s words an occasion and a point of departure for a message to the 
people of New York today. 


McFapyeEn, JoHN Epcar. The Use of the Old Testament in the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge. New York: Doran, 1925. 255 pages. $2.00. 

A series of homilitical studies taken from the Old Testament, all of which have 
been previously published in journals. The purpose of the expositions is moral in- 
struction and uplift, rather than strictly historical exposition. Sunday-school teachers 
will find it very useful. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES ALEX. Concerning the Soul. New York: Doran, 1925. 

256 pages. $2.00. 

A book of rare charm, setting forth the values and experiences and ideals of 
consciousness so as to stimulate and reinforce noble aspirations. Particularly im- 
pressive are the remarkably extensive and felicitously quoted references to literature. 
The “soul” is never defined, and is realistically portrayed after a fashion which 
would cause a psychologist to throw up his hands in dispair; but the book opens the 
door to a poetic and religious interpretation which reaches the heart, and contains a 
world of truth which empirical psychology totally misses. 
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STRAHAN, JAMES. God in History. New York: Doran, 1925. 240 pages. 
$2.00. 
Twenty-four short homiietical and devotional studies based upon the Old Testa- 
ment. They embody excellent preaching. Old Testament situations are idealized and 
the religious men of Israel are furnished with a halo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BANERJEA, SURENDRANATH. A Nation in Making. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1925. xv-+420 pages. 
The recent death of the author gives this volume an added interest. The narra- 
tive covers the movements toward a New India during the last fifty years, as seen 
through the eyes of one of the sanest and most devoted of Indian Liberals. 


DENIo, Francis B. The Literatures of Greece and Israel in the Renaissance. 
Boston: Stratford Co., 1925. 61 pages. $0.75. 
A single lecture estimating the relative influence of the Bible and Greek litera- 
ture in the time of the revival of learning in Italy. The one-sided attachment of the 
‘talian humanists to the latter is thought to have been a serious defect in their work. 


Espinas, ALFRED. Descartes et la morale. Tomes I and II. Paris: Bossard, 

1925. 252 and 204 pages. F. 24. 

An elaborate study of Descartes’ conception of morality, designed to show that 
when disengaged from its Hellenic traits the Cartesian philosophy provides a con- 
ception of conduct which logically demands the science of sociology for its adequate 
discussion. 


KroeBer, A. L. Handbook of the Indians of California (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78). Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1925. xviii--oo5 pages. 

A very welcome presentation of the ancient tribal cultures of California. The 
author has done a genuine service to science by presenting the materials for each tri- 
bal group as a unit. The book is thoroughly indexed, illustrated, provided with 
maps, and completed by an excellent bibliography. 


Leavitt, ASHLEY Day. Jesus and the Jury. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1925. 44 
pages. $1.00. 
A trick title for a series of short inspirational addresses ins'sting on the com- 
petence of the average man to sit in judgment upon questions of true moral and 
spiritual values. 


The World’s Most Famous Court Trial. Tennessee Evolution Case. Cincin- 
nati: National Book Co., 1925. 339 pages. $2.00. 
A complete stenographic record of this noted case, with an appendix containing 
the address which Mr. Bryan had prepared, but did not deliver because arguments 
to the jury were dispensed with by agreement. 
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